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BACKAGAIN with another fun-filled edition of 


Deep Water, and we couldn’ tbe happier. What once was alark 
seems to be growing a bit (though not, we hope, in the direction 
of the dodo). 

As perthe requests, Kevin has been coaxed (the thumbscrews 
helped, thanks Jebediah!) into writing even more reviews of 
things of musical natures, raving again about Mazzacane and 
Carthy (and don’t get him started on the blues). Heis alsomore 
or less responsible for the brain picking of the Labradford 
people and of Mr. Eric Arn, so it’s been a fairly creative time 
span for the chief fez. 

Hugh caps off his commentary on the Establishment and its 
somewhat questionable policies concerning substances illegal. 
He also provided much creative energy in the way ofillustrative 
endeavors and did a fair bit of editing this time around, too. If 
he keeps up this kind of effort, we just may make hima full staff 
member or something. 

Our garden went crazy in the hot and soggy summer days 
and we've been up to ourearwax in produce, soif you're in the 
neighborhood stop by and we'll give you a zucchini or 
something. In fact, the garden was the inspiration for Bill’s do- 
it-yerownself home course on making pesto. Turns out our 
DW groundskeeper planted entirely too much basil. 

Chris, of course, brought the coffee. 

The list of regular visitors to Deep Water Acres has grown, and top 
chief among them is one Matt Robinson, graduate student at U.Va. and 
a quite competent photographer. Many of the backing images and a few 
of the stand-alones in this ish are taken from Matt’s “Junkyard” portfolio. 
We hope to have more Robinson art the next time ‘round. 

A special thanks, too, to Ms. Cynthia Bent, also a fine photographer 
(and grower of basil) who was kind enough to loan us the high-contrast 
photo of her puppy which graces our last page. We expect more and 
future things from her. 

Even further graphic help was provided by Shelley Gehret (especially 
the use of her lovely pendant), the garden, various members of us, and 
the usual scavenged sources from which we’ ve callously purloined what 
we wanted without even a thought of propriety and decency. Nobody 
Teally seems to want to admit responsibility for that thing at the top of the 
page, though. 

A few more updates from the vicinity of Deep Water Acres are 
necessary. Probably the biggest is the cover price, which went up 50¢ 
because Issue the First was so popular we sold out and we want to become 
a money-grubbing subsidiary of the Exxon corporation. No, really, the 
Teason for the rate hike is a simple matter of cost—paper and printing and 
postage and whatnot. Even the $2.50 won’t cover the cost, but heck, we 
all got day jobs. And not to worry if you've already sent us your hard- 
earned cashdollars for this or any past or future issues — we can’t hardly 


raise prices retroactively, wouldn’t be nice anyway, so let’s just 
say you're covered until your time runs out. 

We're all but sold out of Issue the First at this point, many and 
muchas thanks to all the good people who have cooperated, in 
particular the nice folks at Parasol mailorder (202 S. First St., 
Champaign, Il. 61820—write them, they’ve got a great selection 
of independent and imported musics and magazines at fine 
prices) who helped spread these things aroundand from Ptolemaic 
Terrascope honcho Phil McMullen who has offered 
encouragement aplenty. The Terrascope continues to prove its 
worth, one of the best music mags ever, still a free ep with each 
issue (new one just out can be had from them at 37 Sandridge 
Road, Melksham, Wiltshire SN127BQ, England for $7 US, and 
it’s worth it too; ep even has an unreleased Frond track [and we 
just want to remind everyone that the PT is Not a Bevis Frond 
family newsletter, but really one of the most wide-ranging, 
perceptive reads there is...uh, period]). Thanks, too, to all the 
folks who just simply noticed. 

Ob, and even after repeated wamings, Kevin missed his 
deadline with a really pretty surprising completeness. If we’re 
late, it’s his fault. Hate mail c/o Kev, who would also like to 
extend an extra special gratitudinous feeling (among other things) 
towards Cynthia for continuing inspiration and possibility. Til 
we see you again, be well. rs 
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magazine you justcan’tlive without, or 
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Arn to tie it all together. page 29 


On the proprieties of recreational publishing. 
Strong Coffee, page 38 


DEEP WATER is published three, maybe four, times a year, from the 
general space surrounding Box Number 211 in the Post Office building 
in Danville, Pennsylvania, 17821, and all corresponceis deeply welcome. 
‘The magazine costs whoever cares to send money $2.50 US. (although 
we certainly won’t turn away more for postage, hint hint) or materials 
of equal value. DEEP WATER may, at some point, offend somebody and 
tothemwe can only extend our deepest regrets and possibly a pint jar of 
pickled zucchini. 
This issue is dedicated to our first editor, Skirfy the Dog, who passed away 
while napping in the sun on a spring afternoon shortly before Issue the 
First came off the press. He was 16 years old, and is now buried under the 
tree he frequented most. He was one ugly little dog, but we loved him, and 
send him off with this: 
Skirf’, sure hope Bear don’t find ya’! 


e consider barter 
Actually, definitely 
echini. 
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Editor's note: This is the second installment in a two-part series Administration as one of many tools in the fight against citizen protests 
investigating why Reagan named William Bennett as the first Drug and demonstrations, the War on Drugs targeted members of counter- 
Czar. In the previous installment, the author argued that the War on and sub-cultures. Later, Reagan used drug paranoia to rally public 
Drugs was a political construct designed to reinforce the political spiritaround anexternal threat, while distracting popular attentionfrom 
security of the Washington political elite. Used first by the Nixon issues and activities the Reagan Administration wished to hide from the 

public. In that process, drugs took on an 


® | | e B abstracted character of personified political 
Evil. 
] ] a m e n n e f { This installment turns away from the politi- 


cal origins of the War on Drugs, focusing on 
“My Richard Nixon closed on the presidency, in that C S ss 


the cultural characterization of drugs as 
particularly confused decade when Lyndon Baines Johnson 


Drugs. William Bennett, as the first Drug 
Czar, combines both the political 
provided Country Joe McDonald with so much good material, 
Allan Bloom awakened to the sixties. 


and cultural nature of 
He didn’t like it. 


drugs as capital 
“D” Drugs.) 

Bloom, a professor of political philosophy, wasn’t out of 
touch with the sixties generation. He was out of touch with the 
eighteenth century and beyond. When modemity began to 
creep into his scholastic acropolis, he reacted indignantly. He 
began to complain about the radical democratization of the 
Uni ETSI toed Samuel Huntington’s complaint about the 
radical democratization of government. Actually, Bloom and 
Huntington were two sides of the same coin; but as a practical Ke 
concern, Bloom lost the toss. Huntington concentrated on 
the practical problems of maintaining the political 
authority of the liberal democratic elite in Washing- 
ton. Not surprisingly, this greatly interested the 
political elite in Washington. Bloom, however, 
was concerned with maintaining the intellectual 
authority of liberal democratic educators in 
America’s universities. Bloom drew very little 
attention from the Washington elite—or any- 
body else, for that matter—until Drug Czar 
William Bennett hit the Beltway in the Reagan 
eighties. 

For Reagan, Drugs were a motherhood-and- . 
apple pie issue. He couldn't go wrong. Voters, —“*"@ 
Democrats, and members of his own party and Ay, y. 
administration watched transfixed as the Great 


can get lucky at birth, but a philosopher king has to e: 
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Communicator held Bloom and Huntington'scoin inhispalm—and__ philosophers. Arguably, that may be so. Yet, Bloom and Bennett were 
prestochango—lIran/Contracame out from behindourearsasDrugs. thinking more of the Westem philosophers of classic literature than 
Reagan’ slovely assistanton stage was William Bennett, who worked Vyasa or Kuo Tzu-hsuan. When scholarship strays from the traditional 
hard tomake Reagan’sslightof hand appear genuine tothe American Wester path, scholarship weakens. Without scholarship, we have no 


audience. philosophers to be our aristocratic — excuse me, liberal democratic — 
Moving from Secretary of Education to Drug Czar inside the _ leaders, the philosopher kings. 
Washington nomeklatura, William Bennett carried Bloom’s anxi- BLOOM 


eties about the democratization of the university from education Beginning in the sixties, university faculty and students began to 
administration to drug enforcement. If you’re optimistic, you might _ question the value of traditional education — particularly liberal arts 
think Bennett was there to teach Americans aboutdrugsanddruguse. _ education. Bloom and Bennett both stood in the tides of this change like 
Of course, you'd have to be brain dead, completely ignoring every _ latter-day Cunutes trying to command the waves of new education back 
significant aspect of Interdiction, to keep that daydream alive. Ifyour to sea. Bloom focused on the students in this drive back to the traditional 
cynical, like me, you'd say education and drug enforcement were the _ fields. Later, during the Reagan administration, Bennett would focus on 
same thing. Only, you’d probably be talking about kids smoking __ the faculty. Although they addressed different emphases, they both held 
copious amounts of drugs and carrying automatic guns in schools. to the same point of view: this democratization of education was 
‘That more or less happens —and I agree it’s aproblem—butit’snot damaging the soul of the student. As students and faculty began to alter 
actually what I’m talking about. Education anddrug enforcement fell _ the traditional wisdom of the classics, they began to replace them with 
over each other on the level of normative values: where these values _ ephemeral topics, studies, and points of view. Traditional education had 
came from, how the various players developed them, and especially become supplanted by fads and fashions. 
how Bennett used them to make Reagan's rhetorical War on Drugs Allan Bloom defined drug use as fad or fashion symptomatic of 
real. declining education. Drug use represented the same youthful, philistine 
THE DRUG PHILOSOPHER KING sophistry that led self-empowered radicals to demand new university 
In Reagan’s Warfare State encyclopedia, you'll find William departments in mostly non-scientific, liberal-arts areas. Dabbling in 
Bennett listed under Drug Czar. The Russian word “ Uap,” spelled drugs wasn't Very different from dabbling in woman's studies or east 
Czar or Tsar in Arabic script, derives from the latin word “Caesar,” “Asian literattire. In particular, Bloom rejected the possibility of mind- 
which is pronounced with a hard “‘c” like the German word “Kaiser. ‘expansion or sccialimprovementsthatstudenits attributed to drug use. He 
Although “czar” is wonkishly fashionable and sounds really neato ‘dismissed: itas pop nonsense along with transcendental meditation, EST, 
CNN, Ican’tthink of a single good reason to call the top administtator karma and the like. , 
ofan Executive Administration anything other than an administrator, Although a chauvinist, Bloom didn’ t Teject’ these. aonetenitional 
‘That's just politics. Hype, like spin control, is as important as scies solely because they weakened the role of classical literature, 
outright deception in legitimizing the authority of ourelected officials. - science, and especially philosophy. He saw the new fields as cheaply 
“William Bennett, Drug Policy Administrator” just doesii’ tpack» éamed—guitter wisdom you find in fortune cookies, Bloom wasn’ thell 
the same wallop as “William Bennett, Drug Czar” Anadministratar }down women, ethnic minorities, and foreign cultures; he was 


‘ES 


digs 
is just another bureaucrat, but aczar has real power. A czar gets thi ave souls, literally speaking. By saving our youth from poorly 
done. Don’t mess with aczar, baby. If Ihadtospeculate—andTdon’t understood Eastern influences, Bloom saw himself as Protecting our 
have to but I’m going to anyway — William Bennett liked “s 
'y saving our youth from 

ing. 

ai Caesar! : 

Talso think, if given the choice, he —— Wi influences, Bloom saw 

Sieg Hail Caesar! i rotecti 

ACzaris simply atyrant. While tyrantisn’ bnecessatily abad word, himself as protecting Our: 
in traditional American political thoughttyrants and tyranny are brute Iegita ise and our firuie ae 
connection to Le Roi Soliel would appeal to him, the czarist connec- : 
tion to George the Third would kill that buzz. £ 

A philosopher king, on the other hand, suggests a PI tonic schol- Still, he was asvinist 

Agyone 
stripes. jiings and our future. 

Bennett's ideal American citizen, like Plato’s philosoph« Still, he was a chauvinist. He though arial. acted as though liberal 
achievement in amber fields of grain. Likewise, a philosopher'king _ liberal democrat was the Last Man and Ov: in all wrapped up in one. 
is a self-made man—made through the arduous study of philosophy. Bloom wasout tosaveu from our youth, icularly university students. 

Philosophy is important to Bennett for the same reason philosophy He believed that youths coulda’t make wise or rational decisions for 


called a“‘Czar.” The association with absolute 
poorly understood Eastern 
Bennett, Drug Policy Philosopher King.” 
things cast aside by liberal democratic virtue. So, while the 
arshipconsistent with Bennett's liberal democratic ideology. 
alldayeach day for success—building noble achievement afternoble demdécracy in a European capitalist society ws e end of History and the 
was important to Allen Bloom and Plato: the only good rulers are themselves.’ He has the miniites to any undergraduate student govern- 


Ment meeting — at any university in the country — to 
ipport thisclaim. oS 
 —_-He seemed to genuinely agonize over the loss of our 

philosopher kings. Por me, this agony mitigates his vil- 

_ lainy, ifonly slightly. He cared for thestudents who hesaw 
_ asstrays-—in a patriarchal arrogance that really annoys 
the hell out of me. Nevertheless, in this view, student 
experiments with drags were misguided, ill-informed,and 


dulgent escapes into sensual experience—experiences _ 


_ completely lacking the wisdom that comes from the pro- 
_ tracted, hard-fought study of Western philosophy. 
OY 
asceticism lies beneath the surface, and neither Bloom nor 
Bennett ever confront it dead-on. They never talk about if, 
but they do talk around it. Bennett, to some extent, even 
panders to it. Asceticism is at the heart of the normative 
Yalue Americans by-and-large place on drug use. It corre- 
sponds with the Christian ethic that bodily desires and 
sensual pleasures, excesses, and indulgences are necessar- 
ily bad. Self-control and self-denial are necessarily good. 
Like tobacco, liquor, sex, gam bling, etc, thou shalt not do 
drugs, 
Noone ever addresses religion politically, because reli- 
gion isn’t supposed to go with liberal democracy. Al- 
though, religion plays a central role in the debate over — 
say —abortion rights, you'll never see legislation that out- 
and-ont says abortion is illegal because it is a sin against 
God. Yet, that’s what the majority of Pro-Life politicians 
and lobbyists base their campaign on. The same is true for 
the War on Drugs; you’ll never hear about sin, but like 
alcohol during Prohibition, drugs in this context are evil. 

The Founders are supposed to have separated politics 
and religion. Of course, the Founders-only separated 
polit and religious institutions. Religious asceticism 
creeps in just the same. : 

Hard work, ly prayer, and simplicity are godly — 
American Gothie in a Steinbeck novel about the Bible. 
Sergeant York is more of a hero for giving up his wild, 
drinking ways to work the rocky top land than he is for 
valor on the battlefield. Sodom and Gomorrah got theirs 
because they never got York’s religion. Built deep into 
Bloom and Bennett's ideas of right and wrong—the right- 
ness and wrongness of liberal democracy, education, and 
drugs—one nation under God—are ten stony command- 
ments, self-denial, hatred of the flesh, and sinfulness fram- 
ing interpretations of Plato’s Republic and the United 
States Constitution. : : : 
ae : BENNETT : 

___. Firstas Secretary of Education and later as Drug Czar, 
William Bennett championed Bloom’s Platonic, ascetic 

_. Struggles against the death of philosophy as he combatted 
4 drug use. Bennett built on the hidden, implied principle 
_ that drag use wasa sensual escape,a flight of denial. It was 


Bloom’s Platonic beliefs, an implied American _ 


bad for the soul. It was bad for philosophy. It wa bad fc 
citizen democrats. The drug user’s experiences were false 
ones — unearned, unlearned, and radical pleasures. Dive! 
sions, distractions, and escape in this framework assume t 
same abstracted jingoism as tyranny and communism 
Reagan’srhetoric. Unlike Bloom, Bennett was ina position 
act politically on these beliefs. Reagan, pandering to a pre- 
dominantly Christian electorate, relied on the public and 
political rewards from exploiting the drug issue, Drug Ci 
Bennett quickly became a celebrity in the Reagan admi 
Reagan didn’t make Drugs a motherhood-and-apple pie. 
issue, he simply used it that way. ‘ug policy was just a 
waterwheel in a stream: it drove the administration, but 
Fequired the force of the water to get the job done, Don’t f 
on the wheel. Focus on the water. What made it a mothe 
hood-and-apple pie issue vas the underlying asceticism in ou: 
culture that accepted sensual pleasures as dirty. 
Bennett tied it all together; The politics, the philosophy, the 
hidden religious ascetic, and the popular Christian opini 
He could act like Nixon, attacking groups that threatened th 
security of the political elite. 
rhetorical pabulum and jingoism to get it done — note th 
association between chauvinism and jingoism. Like Bloom, 
he did all of this in an attempt to save the American souland © 
to foster the growth of future philosopher kings. Beneath it all 
lay an unarticulated Judeo-Chris- : soe 
tian asceticism driving the ideas of 
right and wrong that form the nor- re 
mati fonbdabons of our political Although, religion . 
policies, Aloft esas ely nae plays a central role in 
ursuits festered ina grizzled polic 
Palled Interdiction. 2 s : the debate over 
Interdiction originated in Ameri- — abortion Tights, you'll 
can schools, and was very popular’ eye 
inthe 1980s. Whiletheenforcement Never see legislation 
side of Interdiction— particularly that out and out Says 
abortion is illegal 
because it is a sin 


the use of United States Military 
troops abroad in, say, Panama — 
would develop later in the Reagan 

against God. Yet, that’s 
words that ring a ot like “Thou. what the majority of 
Shalt Not? — Just Say No. With be % maja ty 
drugs already defined as cuttural Pro-Life politicians and | 


years, the ideological foundation be- 
hind Interdiction started with three 
and political evils, Bennett initially 


_ laid the normative foundations and 


assumptions of Interdiction in his 
drug message to teachers. First, be 
declared rather simply that drugs _ 
were bad. Then he stated that you 
can make people stop taking them. 
Bothassumptionsare at best highly. 


NORTH POLE WEST MERIDIAN TORRID ZONE 


NADIR 


LATITUDE NORTH EQUATOR 


problematic, but both were considered so obvious they required no justification whatsoever. 
Hecharacterized drugs, drug use, and drug users by such silly absolutes as: drug use causes truancy, drop-out, and crime; 
all drugs are addictive; all dealers are addicts; and all drug use erodes self-discipline and lowers the brain’s ability to 
function. He failed to differentiate one drug from another, treating all natural-occurring and chemically-manufactured 
drugs as the same. 
He instructed teachers to look for these tell-tale signs to identify drug use among students: 


+ Drug-related magazines, slogans on clothing + Poor physical coordination, slurred or incoherent speech 

+ Conversation or jokes that are preoccupied with drugs * Unhealthy appearance, indifference to hygiene and grooming 
+ Hostility in discussing drugs + Bloodshot eyes, dilated pupils 

* Memory lapses, short attention span, difficulty in concentrating 


Well folks, that describes me perfectly, and I’ve never taken a drug more powerful than Tavist-D 12 Hour. Yet, if this 
model were in place when I was in school, I would have been hauled away for some kind of punishment presumably 
resembling deprogramming. In practical reality, that series of indicators might apply to ten or fifteen percent of all drug- 


users I knew in high school. Most of the drug users I knew were straight-A students, well groomed, and largely loved H 


by teachers and administrators. Although it allows conservative America to believe their children and neighbors can’t 
be drug users, the narrow, monolithic, and morally abstracted cultural definition of drug users (which coincides rather 
nicely with the narrow, monolithic, morally abstracted political definition of drugs) is just plain crap. 

More importantly, the notion that you can develop a policy that stops people from taking drugs is silly. In effect, drug 
policies stated that if we change the availability of drugs and the image of drug use, this will cause people to stop wanting 
and taking drugs. Sure, that held water just fine during Prohibition, and it performed even better during Interdiction. 

Bennett indiscriminately mixed reality and myth when he set out his drug policy in schools — just as Reagan 
indiscriminately mixed reality and myth to legitimate his political authority through Drugs. America accepted the myth 
readily. The re-birth of Reefer Madness took hold of the American imagination and jumped from education to law 
enforcement. 

Interdiction was a perfect policy to merge ascetic normative values with Reagan's xenophobic jingoism. Drugs were 
an evil from without. Drugs invade us, possess us, corrupt our souls, and make us do evil. Drug producing cartels are 
from other countries with different languages and cultures. Bad people from those other countries presumably bring the 
evil here, where other bad people push it on helpless children. Mind you, once the helpless child actually buys and uses 


drugs, he becomes an addicted dealer, corrupt to the gills with evil. Drug use was defined as a political problem because ; 


bad people produce, transport, distribute, and use Drugs. Interdiction was the political solution. 

The theory behind Interdiction was pretty simple. Basically, it was supply and demand economics. The idea was to 
inhibit the flow of narcotics into the United States. This would force the street price of Drugs to rise. The result? Higher 
prices and shorter supply would discourage drug use. Not surprisingly, it didn’t work at all. Somehow, Adam Smith's 
invisible hand just failed to manage a market where sensual recreation, spiritual enlightenment, existential escape, and 
physical habituation or addiction drive demand. 

‘As Interdiction increased, so did the amount of drugs on the street. Furthermore, the price of the drugs on the street 
actually fell. The theory behind Interdiction simply didn’t work; and rather than exploring the root causes for that failure 
and adjusting Drug policies accordingly, Bennett simply modified Interdiction. 

To help Bennett and law enforcement with Interdiction in combating drug dealers and users, the government jumped 
on Reagan’s jingoistic campaign wagon. Until the late eighties, the Executive, Legislative, and Judicial branches of 
government cooperated to weaken or remove anumber of the dealer's and user's unalienable natural and civil rights given 
by God (Him again) and guaranteed under the law. Federal, state, and local law enforcement officers could “arrest” 
property of peopleinvolved indrug busts, whether or not the property in question was directly tied to so-called drug money. 
Congress instituted mandatory sentencing of drug dealers and users, stripping the power of judges to determine just 
punishment for crimes before the bench. The Supreme Court also relaxed rules of search and seizure in obtaining and 
using evidence in court. Rather than embracing a more informed understanding of drug use, we simply allowed the law 
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8 
to slap on quick-fixes to Interdiction that are at best questionable 
and at worst appalling. 

This is what happens when you build real-world policy from 
silly fiction, Regardless of the motives for that fiction (good or bad, 
right or wrong) they built a policy ona myth. Thenafter the policy 
failed to work, rather than correcting the myth, they adjusted the 
policy. 

‘Then, we invaded Panama, 

‘The root cause for the failure of Interdiction is simple. So, 
simpleit’s stupid. Yet, nobody inside the Beltway will ever admit 
it in public and few will admit it in private: Dee control is not a 
political issue. Ta da, 

You cannot legislate and enforce policies to control curiosity, 
boredom, anxiety, dread, pleasure, spirituality, or any of the other 
million reasons why people take drugs. Forget the question—and 

1 EE DCE! PLS OnEE lore arins oh drug 
use. Politics can’t. 


DRUGS IN AMERICA 

Neverthieless, most Americans want drugs to be apolitical issue. 
Reagan didn’t make Interdiction a popular policy. Remember, 
Interdiction wasjust the waterwheel turning government policies. 
The real issue in American drug policy — the real answer to the 
question how in the hell William Bennett ended up a drug ezar— 
isn’t the wheel. It’s the water. 

Many people fear drugs, and some of that fear is legitimate. 
Drug use as an escape from social or economic discontent is truly 
scary on many levels, Reagan used legitimately unpleasant and 
dangerous aspects of drug use to fuel the War on Drugs — 
although Bush played alittle faster and looser with that bag of coke 
purchased just a few blocks from the White House, You can 
clearly see how this gets to be a dodgy enterprise when you hold up 
drug policies and the War on Drugs campaign to Bush’s crime 


policiesand the Willie Hortonad in Bush’scampaign against Mike - 


Dukakis. Sure, violent crime, like drug use, can he legitimately 
scary, Nevertheless, the overt bigotry and racism manipulated 


and propagated by the Willie Horton ad is the same kind of 


paranoia manipulated and propagated in the War on Drugs. 
Others support political action on drugs because they want to 
improve the health of drug users. These socially-minded actors 
are burdened — by way of Rudyard Kipling — with the duty to 
save drug users from themselves. I’m an easier sell on that 


argument than I should be, but [still wantto know ifanybody ever - 


asked the drug addicts if they want the rest of us to help them. 
Beyond that problem, you have the whole question of whether the 
drug policies in the United States were ever really geared to solve 
anything remotely drug related. A lot of the soldiers inthe War on 
Drugs worked yery hard — believing they were making a real 
difference to the people’s health — on a policy that was never 
designed to impact the health pf the drug user in the first place. 

Interdiction did more to keep the Republicans in office than it did 
to keep anybody offdrugs, 

Then, of course, you have a large group of people who are 
greatly unaffected by drugs but nevertheless oppose drugs be- 
cause drugs are evil, sinful. This concern is distinct from the other 
two, because it isn’t a political concern but rather a philosophical 
concern coached in political language. Although it appears fo be 


“nicotine or alcohol, The emphasis there is still negative, 
“you” than | cigarettes ‘or beer, but still failson the half n 


“ counterare 


- brushed model on the caver of Casmo. That's fi 


more pernicious because it defines drug use in narrow, monolithic, 
and morally-abstracted philosophic language, it places drug use on 
anintellectual level that’s actually better than the political level. You 
cannot address drug use on a political level, but you can handle iton 
a philosophical one. 

Cutting away the political superstructure from the War on 
Drugs, all we have left are Bloom and Bennett’s Platonic philoso- 
phies interacting with theasceticsin of drug use. Much of the public 
spiritagainst drugscomes froma cultural normative belief that drug 
useisactually sinful. Itmightbeintrinsicallysinful, asifdrug use and 
devil worship were the same thing. It could be sinful in it’s 
consequences, leading the body and the soul into a state of moral 
degradation — more of a Bloom and Bennett approach. In either 
case, drugs are the instrument of spiritual weakness and sin. This 
idea of sin even takes on asecular dimension when people talk about 
the social responsibilities we have to drug users and addicts, evan- 
gelically embracing the addicted like Saint Francis of Methadone. 
‘This leads to insane values about drug use, which goes along way to 
explain why the political superstructure is insanity inaction. See for 
yourself. Take any supporter of a political solution to drugs use — 
whether they are conservative diehards or liberal salvationists — 
and tell them recreational drug use is healthy. Youll get about the 
same reaction you'd get from a mid-western preacher’s middle- 
aged wife if you told her masturbation ' was good for you, Thatisn’t 
a coincidence, S e 

- Interestingly,evendrug users havetrouble with theidea thatdrug 
use can be healthy, I can point toa lot of arguments that say drug 
use is no more harmful or is less harinful than ceo coe tke 

he 
implication is that drug use falls ona health scale closer to“ good for 


for you? 

‘Takeagood look at that scale, 00, The kind of drugs aatare bad 
are the drugs Ue have to buy illegally. Drugs you can get over the 
rugs. Drugs you get from a pharmacistsare good 
pects thececlor. Sup Hel Carat said it was OK. These are 


Rone is oreo essai Uc a ae 
‘pills are all right because the government says their all rj 


fourteen-year-old girl can buy as many diet pills as she 
order fo starve herself into anorexia — just tolook as 


hand, can’t smoke cannabis if I’m suffering from cancer. Thisisn't 
hypocrisy, it’s insanity, 


DRUGS 
Once youunderstand that drugsare nota politicalissue, Bennett's 
appointment as Drug Czar becomes clear. The issue wasn’ tso much 
what Bennett had to do with drugs, but what did drugs have to do 
with Bennett. While Bennett, coming from education, wholly 
unqualified to tackle drugs politically, he was the m¢ 
Republican in the nation to tackle drugs philosophically 
ally. Interdiction was only the political expression of his p! 
cal and moral rejection of drug use, which explains a 
weirdness that went on with the policy. It was an afterthought. The 
Reagan administration woke up one morning, after a long night of 
blathering about the evil of drugs and all they were doing about it, 
and realized it actually did have to do something about drugs. 
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Andlikea crowd of loyal subjects toa naked king, the rest of goverment 
anda lot of the nation stripped off their clothes and joinedin the royal parade, 
heedless of where the parade was taking them. What’sunclear, and probably 
always will be, is whether Reagan himself knew he was naked. Was all of 
this a sly master-plan to keep America distracted while he went off and did 
whateverit was he wanted todo? Wasit all a big accident that took ona life 
ofit’s own? Ican’t open the hood and peer down into Reagan’ shead (yeesh, 
there’s a thought) and say definitively what he was thinking. It’s all guess 
work. 

Bloom and Bennett are clearer about theirmotives, because they weren't 
trying to get themselves elected, or re-elected. Bloom was straight forward 
about his liberal-democratic motivations since the sixties. Bennettis almost 
as obvious, only I suspect he’s guilty of a good Platonic lie now and again: 
anecessary lie that’s good for the people. 

‘Therestofus are the real problem with drugs. NeitherReagannorBennett 
made drugs a baseball-and-Chevrolet political issue. We were buying long 
before Reagan was selling. We wanted Reagan to solve the drug problem 
—so much so, we were willing to believe anything he told us about drugs 
— because we didn’t want to have to manage drug issues ourselves. 

If Bloom and Bennett’s philosophies and moralities creep you out, keep 
inmind they are popularideas. The Closing of the American Mind was abest 
seller, though I don’t know how. Bloom and Bennett represent moral 
selvages and biases woven into our cultural fabric, which Reagan politically 
exploited. We allowed Reagan to feed this morality back tous as jingoistic 
and chauvinistic political abstractions. Here’s the punch line: we never 
should have left the philosophical and moral level in the first place. 

Philosophical and moral issues don’t have to be philosophical and moral 
abstractions. They only became abstractions because they were first filtered 
through Reagan’s political world. Bloom's philosophies, although meta- 
physical, easily translate into things you can discuss and act on. More 
importantly, unlike the garden-variety moral abstraction from the Reagan 
administration, you can intemalize Bloom’s ideas and use them as a basis of 
action. If you choose to do that, however, don’t expect me to buy you lunch. 

Reagan, like alot of people, favored philosophical and moral abstractions 
over practical philosophies and morals because you can’t argue with moral 
abstractions. Moral abstractions just are. You can only take them or leave 
them. Most of all, if you can’t argue about them, you can’t lose an argument 
about them. There are a lot of sides to the drug issue in America, but they 
are all negated when you define Drugs as Evil. 

Ifdrugsaren’tevil—if they just are—you can discuss what 
they do to you. You can discuss why you take drugs, and 
whether your motives or the drug’s effects are good or bad for 
you. The problem with this notion is simple: One conclusion 
you might haveto face up tois that drugs can be taken for good 
reasons and have good effects on you. Most Americans don’t 
want to hear that. 

Terrence McKenna, advocating naturally-occurring 
psychedelics like psilocybin, argues they can improve our 
understanding of ourselves and who we are in our society, 
merging at once Freudian and Jungian psychologies. For 
example, McKenna says unconnected and disparate people 
taking heroic doses of psilocybin report a common hallucina- 
tion of Q-berts or machine elves coming out of the cracks in 
man-made objects. This suggests either Freud was onto 


something with his bio-deterministicpsychology or Jung was ontosomething 
with the collective-consciousness model. Yet, we don’t really know what’s 
happening there, because the morally abstracted definition of drugs blots out 
reasoned thoughts about drug usages and drug effects —somuch sothat those 
people who do investigate ethnic pharmacology are denounced with an 
imperious wave of the hand as crackpots. 

Nevertheless, psychedelics can potentially enhance the way we know 
things, the way we understand them, and the way we communicate them. Our 
understanding of epistemology, ontology, and phenomenology are power- 
fully altered and potentially aided during psychedelic experiences. Our 
perceptions are based on chemical processes and can be intentionally altered 
without chemical ingestion. Chemical changes occurin the body all the time, 
changing the way we perceive our reality. If you stay awake for thirty-six 
hours without sleeping, you will alter your reality (take it from me, I suffer 
from insomnia). If you want a religious revelation the old fashioned way, you 
can fast for forty days and forty nights. It’s harder than eating a psychedelic 
mushroom — and one hell of a lot harder on the body — but it will get you 
to the same state of mind, 

McKennaalsotalks about mushrooms from outer space, sex with extrater- 
restrials, and UFOs in general, sohe might actually bea crackpotafterall. The 
important thing to intemalize is that he might be a crackpot who's right about 
drugs. You'll never know unless you think about it clearly, and that requires 
stripping away arbitrary philosophical and ascetic abstractions. You simply 
cannot talk about something reasonably when you classify it as Evil. Before 
youcan prove your beliefs about drugs are right, you must accept the risk that 
your beliefs may be wrong. Rather than rationally risking that we might be 
wrong, however, we simply shout our beliefs louder and louder until we've 
bullied them into policies like Interdiction. 

A deep religious conviction against drug use is a different thing entirely 
from a political rule against drug use. The important difference is in 
motivation. As a believer, you intemalize a belief and apply it practically to 
your life. This prohibition is self-imposed, unlike a political prohibition. 
Unfortunately, religions have the same evangelical tendency to take that 
internalized prohibition and enforce it extemally on people who do not share 
their belief. The result is essentially the same as Interdiction. 

Talking about drugs rationally is important to us as a society. People die 
from taking drugs. Not every drug useris marked for deathand not every drug 
is deadly. But some are, and we need to be aware of them and be smart about 
them. People die in automobiles, so we teach driver safety. People die from 
drug use, so we start a witch hunt? If we adopted the same 
principles that moved the Just Say No campaign into Drivers’ 
Ed classes, we'd get lessons about Evil cars from other 
countries trying to trick us into Hell games like drag racing 
down suburban residential street. Meanwhile, people still die 
from drugs. 

Individuals will make individual decisions about 
drugs. The best you can do —the only practical thing you can 
do—is teach people about drugs and let them make theirown 
choices. Many will make unwise choices about drugs. Many 
of those choices will be harmful , possibly even fatal. It’s sad, 
but there’s little you can do about it. 

Many, however, will make wise choices about drug 
use, and some of those wise choices will include ingesting 
certain drugs. If you don’t like that idea, I understand. If you 
can't accept that idea, you are a dangerous person. 


BG 


; dumimy) contraption. 


“ explaining away my initial curiosity, 


ithouta doubt, one cot the 
most enjoyable musical sur- 
' prises } received-in 1993 ~ 
not to mention one of the year’s finest 
artifacts - fell into my lap (literally) in 
the form of a mysterious, minimalistic. _.. 
green and silver cd. package (wasn’t ©,” © 
“able to snag one of the limited!vinyl 
copies, rats)... The front cover bore the * 


gtéup’s odd name — Labradford — ande churn, 

thealbni ’s even oddertitle, Prazision, P geous high-end psychedelic’ q 

as well as a very singular picture of ay fy ] inyming sl ors of grat rape 
some sort of vise (that’s a hand tool, : alert ar apa 

associations without reallyrémind- 

The sonic contents of the bundle, far : ee ua 

from battening down the meanings or 


expansive and drifty, belying 
fact that, nly, two musicians were 
involved ‘(though they’ve since ". 
added ;a third): Mark Nelson Ong 
guitar ‘and voice, and Carter] Brown 
manipulating all manner of aldana- 
log sound synthisizers'and organs. 
The sound revolves around a gor- 


creating the best sounds of the Spacemen 3/Spec- 
trum and Loop/Main school of modern trippin: 
and to sweeten the pot even more it was all di 
with the fuzzy, compressed low-fi assure 
marks the work of our best experiment: 
from New Zealand. The music never bec: 


some great billowing walls of spuzz, mostofte: 
ing as a slow but inexorable whirlpool of sound that, 
once it draws the listener in, manages to be: 
explosive and compelling than any dozen j 
post-Jesus Lizard “rock” bands. The swe 


pace explorations 
. Incescapes of Sp3 or 
; adamah, but rath Suggests something si- 
multaneously less and more tangible, evoking a 
_ shadow world of memory, suggestion, and associa- 
tion in which the solid becomes abstracted and the 
abstract achieves a hovering ghostly reality. 

I quickly decided that they were one of the finest 
currently functioning bands, and after I caught them 
play a stunning live show with their new (well, post- 
album) bass player—Bobby Donne, formerly of the 
somewhat more indie-rock Breadwinner—was con- 
vinced that they needed to be bagged for a Deep 
Water interview posthaste. As it turns out, their 
home base is Richmond VA, which, while not exactly 
next door (we do have a large spread here at Deep 
Water Acres), was close enough to keep the phone 
bills reasonable as I attempted to contact these rather 
elusive folks, Once I had them cornered, though, 
they were more than willing to talk at length about 
whatever I put forward, which I promptly did. As it 
turns out, my initial image (in my less lucid moments, 
I admit) of a bunch of dangerously experimental 
fringe-dwellers performing musical alchemy in the 
bowels of an uncaring city was ... ah ... pretty off- 
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base. They’re all real basic folks, just “workin’ q 
joes” as Carter put if, their non-musical work loca- 
tions including a screen printer’ 's, a foreign car 
garage, and (natch) a hip record store. 

Labradford (named afterone Labradford Smith, _ 
former basketball player for the Louisville college | q 
team and the Washington Bullets pro franchise— 
Mark would appear to be a roundball fan) came into 
existence around March 1991 with a brief flurry of 
activity. As Carter says, “We had a show before me 
and Mark had actually. ever been a band, before we. 
ever played together, we had a week... so we he 
wrote four or fivesongs and played the show{which, 
incidentally, was in support of Breadwinner] andit — 
was really awesome and that’s pretty much the 
history.” Mark had a bit of previous band seasoning 
from his involyement in the Scaley Andrew project 
with Andrew Beaujon, (now of the strange pop-ish 
band Eggs); it’s an experience Mark doesn’t neces- 
sarily remember fondly, though he and Beaujon 
remain friends, and it did gain him some familiarity 
with the burgeoning DC-area Teen Beat records 
scene, 

The group was, on the whole, much less anxious te 
discuss the mundane specifics of their personal his- 
tories than they were about their developing music 
and current high spirits and growing support, but I 
did get Mark and Carter to stop and talk a bit about 
that fine first album (released in November 1993 on 
Chicago-based Kranky records, see address at end). 
Asitturns out, that LP was preceded by asingle (put 
out by Mr. Beaujon) with which they were and are 
not completely happy, though its A-side (“Everlast”) 
was looped in at the end of the album. The main 
dissatisfaction had to do with the difficulty of getting 
their amorphous songs down on tape properly. “It 
took a lot to figure out how to record them,” says 
Mark. “The first approach that Rob Christensen 
[not coincidentally also a member of Eggs — gets 
incestuous, doesn’t it? — ed), who recorded us, took 
was to just put mic’s all over the place, and at one 
point we had a rattle in the ceiling and it just turned 
into this huge mess. So we ended up just doing it in 
a really normal way, just miking the amps. It was 
one of those things where the simple approach was 
far superior to the conceptual approach...” 

I just had to ask about the cryptic “recorded 
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downstairs at the end of the hall” note in the album’s 
liner notes. Therecordings, as Itturns out, were made 
at American University, where Christensen was then 
a student. The studio, says Mark, “was in McKinley 
hall, which supposedly was originally built to hold the 
documents of the McCarthy hearing ... it has some 
sort of architectural feature that if there was ever a 
nuclear attack it would implode and fall inside and 
blow to bits any incriminating evidence that was in 
there. Ah, but it’s not really an accurate image be- 
cause it's a pretty sophisticated studio.” Argh, an- 
other illusion shattered, it wasn’t really a bunch of 
loonies holed up in some stairwell. Mark, laughing: 
“We were just trying to attract the lo-fi audience; the 
indie crowd’s a pretty savvy bunch, y’know ...” 

That was far from the only audience the album 
attracted, as things would have it. The months after 
its release found it gaining decent distribution, ex- 
\ ‘tremely favorable reviews, and almost overwhelming 

support from their fellow musicians. The most open 
acceptance came from the experimental and psyche- 
delic communities, those who most favored the band's 
obvious antecedents mentioned above; others just 
didn’t know what to do with it, and I’ve seen atleast a 
couple by-the-numbers “indie-rock” hipsters be ut- 
terly baffled upon finally hearing the music. The 
support hasn’t been lost on the band. Says Carter, 
“We've gotten some amazing, really nice letters from 
all over the world, it’s been really awesome to come 
home and find a letter from New Zealand or Switzer- 
land or France or England, just people who have 
managed to track it down or just happen uponit...alot 
ofit has been word of mouth, just certain people who 
really like It.” Mark elaborates; “It’s definitely donea 
lot better than | expected It to, and the response has 
been a lot more magnanimous than | would have 
anticipated. | don’t know what to attribute it to, really 
... {t's Just proven that there are more people who sort 
of have an ear out than we had anticipated. Carter 
adds, “We’ve had areally amazing amount of support 
\ from some pretty amazing people, which is just really 
flattering. Getting to actually meet some people who 
you've been a fan of for so long, and to find out that 
they're into what you're doing also, is just really 
awesome.” Sonic Boom of $p3/Spectrum fame, and 
Chicago-based experimental guitarist Jim O’Rourke 
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(check out the quite good new Brise-Glace album [on 
Skin Graft records] featuring him in fine form) have 
been especially vocal, lauding the group whenever the 
opportunity arises. 

Not unexpectedly, all this attention has engendered 
some misunderstandings as to the band’s inspiration, 
and | suppose I’m as guilty as any. References to 
obscure experimental artists abounded, and while 
they’ll admit to some conceptual similarities, they 
won't make any claims for direct lineage. Mark says, “I 
guess that the further that our experience with it has 
gone, the more that stuff has sort of come out of the 
woodwork. It’s more things that atleast | wasn't really 
aware of, the whole Krautrock kinda angle, | hadn’t 
really heard much of that stuff other than some Can, 
and all of a sudden everyone said, ‘You should listen 
to Neu’, and when | did, it made sense to me...I guess 
we had it through third-hand sources, or at least | did; 
there was thls one album — an Eno/Cluster collabora- 
tion called Oid Land- that made a big impression and 
is still one of my favorite things, So you have that, and 
then the Spacemen 3 angle ...” Carter continues, “We 
didn’t start getting references to that until after the 
album came out, and then me and Mark were getting 
compared to all these different bands that we had 
really never heard. It just keeps growing and growing 
as far as new stuff, it’s just interesting how all that 
came about after the fact, but we were pretty isolated 
in that context.” Does this legion of references bother 
them in any way? “I feel pretty comfortable with them, 
though sometimes | don't know what they exactly 
mean,” says Carter. Mark adds, “It’s. not like I’m 
fending people off, saying ‘Look, we're not like that!’, 
and it’s nothing | really feel defensive about either.” 

Given the space-altering, time-slowing nature. of 
their music, it’s also not too surprising that other 


references began showing up as well. Atone pointas ° ‘ 
we discuss their music’s enveloping swirl, Carter in-. | 


terrupts, “Are you gonnaask the drug question now?” 
Actually, nol wasn’t, but if he wants to comment... “We 
have been asked that question before, and we don’t 
smoke pot, we do all smoke cigarettes and drink alot 
of coffee, but it’s amazing the drug references we do 
get. Which is fine, | mean, however anybody wants to 
perceive it, under an influence or not, that’s fine with 
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Carter was also more than happy to discuss his vintage keyboards andtheotherworldly ~ 
sounds he coaxes out of them. In terms of the impulses behind their use, he says that 
“It's a combination of a monetary thing where you can get really interesting old stuff 
cheap, and just that like how they sound. | think the tendency today is that you get the 
new keyboard that everybody's using and you just useall the presets until the new thing 
comes out, and you don’t really spend any time with any of your equipment. I’ve had 
mine for a lot of years and !'m still finding out interesting stuff... (laughing) like how it 
breaks down, actually, how unreliable it is. It’s not like I'm some kind of anti-MIDI snob 
or anything like that, it's just a combination of a lot of things — the economics, as well 
as the Instant accessibility of filters and knobs that you can use to alter or augmentthe * 
sound Immediately as opposed to punching up anumber and movinga slider. It’s just 
more user-friendly, | think. Plus they just sound better, bottom line, they have a nice 
warmth and quality to them that people tend to overlook.” Their use actually extends 
to the conceptual level, as well. “I also think a lot of it was. me and Mark’s original 
concept of a 1950s kind of new technologies, or of using old 

“, technology but treinterpreting it from my point of view, using itin — 
different ways,” he says. “I mean, I’m sure Bob Moog didn’t have 
the Idea to have this complete white noise sound emanating from : 
this thing that he created to reproduce trumpets and strings and stuff like that. | like that 
aspect of utilizing something in anontraditional sense, just kind of fucking with the sound, 

Japplying it in a different context, forcing the instrument to do something it’s not meant to. 
ind that idea is pretty important as an ongoing concept.” 

The band has especially kicked its collective action, conceptual/artistic and otherwise, 
into high gear since the addition of Bobby in September 1993. They also all agree that 
Bobby helped expand the band’s sound, assisted in Its evolution perhaps, both sonically 
and In terms of songwriting. Bobby, after pouring himself a stiff ginger ale, joins in and 

ffers some Insight on the development. “I think after they finished up Prazision they felt 
that it was time to change a little bit,” he says, “and | guess | just got to thinking that 
bringing In someone else would kind of be a forced change as to how things had worked 
and what the sound had been like. | guess | like to think that to some degree that has been 
true, but hopefully not so much that it destroys the existing thing...” Carter continues, 
“With Bobby, one of the things we wanted to accomplish was to get more disciplined. A 


SNAKE lot of the songs on the [new, upcoming] album we've had since .Y 
“ 


Bobby joined the band in September [1993], which from me and 
Mark’s point of view was unheard of. To have songs for that long , 
‘S ofa period, and actually work on them and have them develop over 
the course of six months, that’s something we never did. Butit was Sena we wanted 
to do, something we wanted to experiment with, and we couldn’t have asked foritto turn 
out better. It’s a very firm, really good idea.” 

Although the musical end of the songwriting is very much acollective activity involving 
much improvisation, the lyrics are much more personal and belong entirely to Mark. After 
abit of encouragement} got him to unravel at least a bit of their mystery. “Il guess in away 
they're the only things that! can do. | don’t really try to write about something specific. 
They sort of just come from some sort of strong feeling that lingers for some reason, and 
it can be something that’s lingered for years or something that's lingered for weeks or 

» something that just happened that still has the quality of ... of lingering. They’re for the 
most part about really specific things or specific circumstances or periods of time, but 
they don’t really go much beyond that. It’s more just a sort of memory that takes on all 

‘ these implications and significances, and | try to find out or remember the initial instance < 
of it and try to describe that, If you describe something aan in aaa depth it y 
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oe “Sw” becomes really abstract. In part it’s just : 
ee like I've never had the ability to write a really good; 


ie ».sort of pop lyric.” Oe 7 
» Fguess we can all be thankful for that. SS BEER rere ge 
SS ag Well, what of the much-anticipated new album .(due sometime in the SSoS ——e 


ne ag. November/December, neighborhood, again on Kranky)?. How do they. feel * ef 
about it now that the recording is completed? Bobby thinks the expanded RGR: i 
ag approach will “take some of the ‘etherealness’ out of it,“ think it has more layers; 
_More elements, ‘and 4 think it's.a little more established in song-orientation and... 
Win, possibly even groove, though I really hate to use that word ‘cause that’s not reallywhat Sega 
we're about...” So you'll be doing the ambient house extended dancefloor remix then? Carter: 
«laughs, “Yeah, that’s coming out in December, actually.” Seriously, though, he feels that the new 4". 
SY recordings honein on some of the best aspects of the first album, while’ becoming more concise as’: 
well. “The first album was basically me and Mark having a bunch of ideas; we really did get down, to was 
a, a level of just knowing what each other would play, and when We went in to do that album pretty much, 
half of it was just improvised right there with thetape rolling.” Bobby's input andthe longer period of song’ 
development have served to tighten things up a bit, Says Carter: “I think the album is concise, it flows S 
well, and you can definitely tell that_ more thought was put into each track. | think it’s a very nice 
‘. progression, avery nice step forward as opposed to a lateral move, which we really didn’t want to do. We 
definitely looked at [Prazision] as a document of a certain period in time, and the. same thing with the new >» 
tecord, so we definitely wanna progress forward from this one as well.” Because of that conciseness, 
‘Carter says the new record promises to be a bit shorter than their double-length debut. “I wanted it to be 
“longer, but there’s no point in just making it longer—if we had the songs they would've been on it»At this 
\. point it's around 51 minutes, and we're not sure if it’s going to be a double, Krankyis looking into how, 
‘much time you can actually get on a side and still make it sound'good. I'm kind of a vinyt nut, I'd like to’ 
‘do.a triple album, but it might just be one which is fine — it'll save ‘meney | too, which is’ “always a 
consideration.” Tri, 
True, true, but for music this essential! | for one. would certainly be willing to pay abit more. Anyway, 
_ more recent Labradfordevents have seen a new 7“ single released on the Merge label; side A,a SONG. 
called “Julius,” is especially nice, though to my ears neither-really does justice to'the:power of the» 
upcoming record taken in full. There is also a cut by the group on.a new 2-cd compilation’called |. 
Isolationism - Ambient Music Volume Four (which also features input by the likes of Main, Sonic Boom’s 
EAL R. side project, Jim O'Rourke, Disco Inferno, and quite afew others), the title of which: alludes to its ~~ 
art ina series designed to trace the history of “ambient” music. | haven't heard it yet, , but the band has 
expressed ; abitof dissatisfaction with the very idea behind the disc and its attendent genre-labeling, 
and|do know that some earlier volumes were pretty shoddily put together, but with aroster like that 
it maybe worth the chance. In live news, the group has played some live dates in supportof — 
Stereolab to great response; our European readers (heh, little joke there) should look out for zt Seine 
the opportunity to catch Labradford opening for Sonic Boom's Spectrum in October at’ 
some dates around England and Scotland. in addition, Carter has. been spotted 
ee performing i in the Company of Mr. Boom at some solo/E. ‘A.R. shows on the east." 
coast of the U.S. They keep’pretty busy for guys with day jobs, eh 
So there you have it. The Labradford experience continue: 
cs ‘mang PFQGFESS, and if you, friend, have even the slightest interest in a Wisi ge siriowes 
music (or art and culture of any sort, for that matter) sLabradford, PO Box 5242. 
“s. thateis truly personal, creative, and often just’ Richmond, VA 23220” 
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They had lived in the same apartment for six years, he 
explained, but they expected to build their dream 
housein thecountry in abouteighteen months. Thanks 
to Amway, of course. 

They were very calm, very relaxed. He was the one 
actually casting the pitch. She sat with her elbows on 
the table and her hands folded as if in prayer, witha 
Special Value 100 providing the blessed incense. 
Him, he was my computer consultant, someone Thad 
grown to trustas I do my barber 
and the guys at my favorite 
record store. Still, our relation- 
ship went no further than kilo- 
bytes and resolution, and I was 
more than a little suspicious 
when he first called and told me 
he had this new business start- 
ing up and that he thought I 
“would be just the right per- 
son” to join him in his march 
toward success. Turns out that 1 
was just the right person be- 
cause he had my telephone 
number. 

“The key to making any busi- 
ness successful,” Computer 
Consultant said, leaning back 
inhis dining-roomchair, “is five 
percent skill and ninety-five 
percentdesire. Whatisit, in your 
life, you desire?” 

Ponder. My job wasn’t going 
well at the time. In fact things 
were right bleak, overworked 
and underpaid and all that. De- 
pression had driven me to the 
point where I was willing to 
consider just about any change, 
and I even put in an application for the part-time 
counter slot at the new West Coast Video. Of course, 
when Iagreed to meet with the guy and talk abouthis 
new business, I never once suspected Amway. After 
all, he had said HIS new business. I suspected a 
thousand other schemes, but not Amway. And it 


took him quite a while at that meeting in the middle 
of June for him to even say the word “Amway.” 

Instead, he showed me graphs, charts and photo- 
graphs of upper-middle-class white people with 
BMWs and in-ground swimming pools. He said all 
those nice things could be mine, too. I asked how. He 
said, finally, “Amway.” 

Again, I asked “How?” 

Quite honestly, I wasn’t quite sure to that point 
what exactly Amway is. Ihad heard 
of it, naturally, but that was back in 
the Ronald Reagan era when I was 
too busy being a drunken highschool 
student to careaboutanything other 
than where my next bottle of Jack 
Daniels was comin’ from. I stam- 
mered a bit when he asked me to 
describe what picture the name 
“Amway” conjured in my head. 

“The usual,” I said, nodding 
my head, half-closing my left eye, 
pretending to be wise. 

“You mean little old ladies 
with their socks rolled downaround 
their ankles, walking door to door, 
selling soap ~ Right?” he said. He 
was very goodatfilling in the blanks 
in our conversation, even when it 
didn’t come anywhere close to serv- 
ing his purpose — he was new to 
Amway, which explained his open 
honesty. Only rookies explain too 
much. Real Amway veterans, I later 
decided, would know that the key is 
to only say enough to fuel the taste 
of sweet success on the palate of the 
would-be customer, er, partner. 
Anyway, he gave me the stereotype, 
and Iremembered that Amway was the Mary Kay of 
the personal hygiene world. And although Computer 
Consultant tried to convince me otherwise for the 
remainder of our visit, I knew deep in my heart I 
would be selling soap. 

My deepest desire by theend of the meeting, though, 


* (from page 15): | had no reason to doubt the numbers concerning how many people played American with Amway, even as vague as they were 
Presented In “Promises to Keep.” These are the numbers given by the company, and are most likely the ones Amway gives out in its press releases 


and annual reports. Which means those are the numbers the media uses in their news stories, quite frankly because reporters are too lazy to do an 
actual count and newspaper and broadcast news companies are generally too cheap to fund an official poll. And since the media passed these 
numbers off as true, | was forced to believe them. (Remember when numbers had universal values? Ah, the good ol’ days ... ). 
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was nota cushy lifestyle due to some American Miracle, but 
rather to know what the Miracle is exactly, what it is all 
about, and from whence it came. When I left that night, still 
confused but at least knowledgeable of the soap, I took with 
mean “Amway Overnight Kit.” It was chock full of catalogs 
and propaganda and contained two audio tapes with testi- 
mony from celebrities who endorse Amway (Pat Boone! 
Hell, I’m in ... ) and a book written by a self-proclaimed 
third-person-objective watcher of all that is Amway. Com- 
puter Consultant urged me to take it, to read it, and to meet 
him again in a week. 

Promises to Keep: The Amway Phenomenon and How it Works 
seemed like just the mass-marketed paperback to answer 
my curiosity. The author is Charles Paul Conn, a name that 
conjures in my head, at least, the image of a Bible-era 
swindler from the bad side of Rome. Conn assured me, in 
the brilliant prose in the foreword, that he had no vested 
interest in saying all of the wonderful things about Amway 
that he was about to say. He also assured me, at least 
according to my interpretation of the book, that it was O.K. 
to believe in Amway, to do Amway, and not know in the 


least what it is or how it operates: 


“Amway is big time now. 
“Amway is big time now. 
“Amway is big time now.” pagers, 


Maybe it’s arrogance on Amway’s behalf, or maybe it 
was my fault for those years of never flicking on the news 
or picking up the paper. But somehow, through all the 
discussion and literature and propaganda, it is just as- 
sumed that everybody in the world can instantly identify 
Amway, as if it belongs in the same category as Coca-Cola 
and McDonalds and Budweiser. Then again, I can’t get 
over the fact that Hershey bars are sold all over the world 
(Get out! The Hershey bar, the one made right down the 
road from our house? Naw, get out!). Whatever Amway is, 
Mr. Conn assured me, it is wonderful, because in some 
mystical and untellable manner it can make anyone happy, 
financially independent, self sufficient, possibly an influ- 
ential Republican, and undoubtedly wealthy. 

On his literary journey to the final truth, Conn first takes 
the reader through an extended history of the com- 
pany (without saying what the company actually 
did. [Not to belabor a point, but this no-talky 
thing is really important]) and a list of be- 
nevolent acts bestowed upon all of 
America courtesy of Amway. Eventu- 
ally, by letting outlittle hints, the reader 
who actually cares about such things 
can surmise that Amway is a mega- 
hugecorporation started inthe 1950s 
by two plucky veterans from Michi- 
ganand, well, involves the selling of 
soap. Conn continues on about 
church affiliations (Amway is a big 

Bible Belt Believer, although Conn 

assures the reader that Amway dis- 

tributors don’t have to be church- 
going and God-fearing to succeed, 
although it certainly couldn’t hurt 
[think ofall the potential saps at Sunday 
School ... ed.]) and big charity donations 
from the company, and Conn spends a 
fair amount of ink cheerleading the 
company’s perpetual patronage of opera, 
symphonies and all manner of fine music: 
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“Nor is all the music Amway sponsors high brow, either. In 
1984 the company paid for a “free” [sic] open-air concert, 
celebrating the Fourth of July, by the Beach Boys. How’s that 
for eclectic taste?” Page 47 


From there, Conn 
heralds Amwayasan 
economic boon to 
communities, and 
also as the builder 
oftheGrand Plaza 
Hotel which is 
never once in the 
book attached to 
any city. I assumed 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
which is where Amway be- 

gan, ina basement at the hands of 
two thick-as-molasses Dutch descendants and friends, 
named Jay Van Andes and Richard DeVos. They met as 
children, grew up together, went to the service together 
and, upon their return home early in the post-war era, 
they began a string of various businesses. Amway was 
the one that took off. 

All this Ihad learned by page 57, by which time it was 
explained further how Amway makes so much money. 
It’s a direct-distribution affair — mail order, if your will 
-that has made “thousands” rich and has made at least 
a “million” people happier than they were before they 
met Amway (see *, above). They are called “distribu- 
tors” and they make a lot of money, Conn said. 

But how? | asked. 

Not yet, the self-proclaimed non-Amway flack said. 
That comes later. 

I read on, and on, it was like accidentally getting 
involved in an NBC Saturday Night Movie. The print on 
the pages is big and fat, in order to make the book easier 
to read for old people on fixed incomes, I suppose. Or 
maybe, just maybe, it’s to make the book look like it’s 
bigger than it actually is. Naw, Amway wouldn’t pull 
such a trick .... Inside the front cover are reviews from 
book critics that were nice to “Promises ...,” although the 
endorsements could easily have been made tongue-in- 
cheek and Conn just didn’t pick up. After all, the self- 
proclaimed “objective” journalist writes things like: 


“There is nothing un-American about using every honest 
loophole which the tax code offers.” Page 108 


And thenot-lying-but-not-offering-any-information-either 
continues until, finally, after the short photo-section in the 
book with the pictures of Amway-lovers Pat Boone and Bob 
Hope and President Reagan and Alexander Haig, it appears 
Conn will describe how Amway works. The chapter header 
reads “Chapter 9: Three Dozen and Two Questions About 
Amway.” The first question in my mind, of course, was 
“How does the damn thing work?” 

Question number one, in the world according to Conn : 


“Is Amway the company that fixes transmissions?” 
“No. That's Amco.” 


Funny, I thought. Clever. Now, to be serious ... 
Question number two, Conn writes: 


“Does Amway operate those hotels at airports?” 
“No. That's Amfac.” 


It went on like that for quite a few pages, and after a four- 
and-a-half page opinion on how “Amway was not ‘taken 
apart’ by Mike Wallace on 60 Minutes,” and several more 
pages of “What Amway is Not” (also a brief explanation of 
how Amway was wronged when it had to pay a $25 million 
fine to the Canadian government for a “customs dispute,” 
which turned out to be legit) I found it. It was there, nestled 
among the paragraphs saying Amway is not a pyramid 
scheme. And it went something like this: 

Amway is a pyramid scheme. 

An Amway person begins life asa “leg,” which is attached 
by a thin black line to a “direct. 
distributor.” A “leg” is 
most likely the mother, 
uncleand co-workers of 
a “direct distributor.” 
Successful “direct dis- « 
tributors,” I'll call 
them DDs, havemany 
black lines coming out 
of theirbodies. The DDs 
encourage their “legs” to 
become DDs themselves, 
at which point the first DDs are 
viewed as “sponsors” by Amway Central Command, 
and those “sponsors” get a monthly bonus based on the sales 
of their “legs.” 
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. That all came before Page 82. Page 82 told me I would be selling soap. 
They think Again, a clip: 


they are self- 


But the little pieces of money add up to big ones; there's gold in them shampoo 


employed bottles? Page 82 
geniuses Indeed. And in them overpriced packs of cookies and boxes of Froot Loop 
imitations, too, since Amway doesn’t just sell soap anymore. A DD hands out 
rather than catalogs containing thousands of different products, mostly stuff that can be 


found at any grocery store under another brand name. The DDs tries to convince 


miners their “legs” that they aren’t buying from Amway, but rather that they are buying 
from their own catalogs, and therefore from themselves. 

at the “Tt takes a whole new approach to the way you buy things,” Computer 

company Consultant explained on my return. “I don’t sell anything — I just buy from 

myself, and my friends buy from themselves. It’s so simple it’s unbelievable.” 

store At last, I agreed. Amway is a con. A harmless con? Granted, but a con 


. nonetheless. Amway is into marketing just like Nike and Budweiser and MTV, 
and has all of the big-biz evils the others do, but the difference is in how Amway 
markets its products. Instead of pumping money into glitzy, trendy television ads, mass-mailed coupon books or (MTV's) 
feigned social consciousness, Amway markets its products through word-of-mouth and 
person-to-person sales, via the direct distributors. The product isn’t important —the key 
to Amway is selling the marketing plan. It tries to monopolize the outflow of cash from 
as many householdsas it possibly can. And all the while, those legs and DDsand sponsors 
think they are self-employed geniuses rather than miners at the company store. Who says § 
American labor ain’t cheap — hell, compare the marketing ability of a die-hard Amway 
believer against thirty-seconds of Nike-sponsored celluloid, and my money’s on the 
believer to be the low bidder. And I really do think these people believe in what they do. 
Talso think they are so desperate to change their lives, to stop being minimum-wage 
earners at the minit marts, that they are ready to embrace any fool idea that comes down 
the pike that promises wealth and happiness in the end. Just say Sieg! Heil! 

That's not fair, I guess. Amway may be many things, but it isn’t fascist. At least not 
openly, or even, I would wager, on purpose. Amway and its followers really thought the 
1984 Beach Boys were a hip band, and just like the thousands and millions of their 
underlings, I’m sure the big cheeses at Amway Central Command think their idea is a 
good, honest and wholesome one. After all, Christ never once doubted his own legiti- 
macy. Then again, neither did Hitler. 

Amway isn’t the savior for me, however. I doubt if you can get Bevis Frond albums 
through Amway. [also like my friends and wouldn’t want to risk chasing them away with my sales advances. So I politely 
returned the overnight pack, although the spine on “Promises ...“ was worn white from my bending of its back. 

“I gave it a lot of thought,” I lied, “and, well, to be honest, I don’t think Amway is for me. At least not right now.” 

Computer Consultant was disappointed, but not shaken, and for a moment I thought he might have doubts as well. 
“Well, some people feel that way,” he said. “But if you ever change your mind, you know where to find me.” 

Yes, I thought, you'll still be here, chain smoking Special Value 100s amid the corrugated-cardboard decor, casting the 
pitch to anyone you know, and before long you'll be rolling down your socks and pounding the pavement. 

“Oh, and Bill,” he said as I waved good-bye and thought about the hassle of finding another computer consultant as 
good as he, “If you have any friends looking for something different, could you tell them about ... ?” 


Hook, line, and sinker, I thought. Hook, line, and sinker. 


LOREN MAZZACANE — Five Points7* C ‘able pf 


soon, Millage, cio Forced Exposure) 


Back again, we are, and with yet anther plug 
for Mr. Mazzacane - guess I'll just keep on yap- 


ping away until everybody wakes the heck up and: 


makes this guy even more legendary than he 
eady is. This particular.small black disclike 


item (5 songs, 15 minutes or so) is part of the 


Table of the Elements series devoted to Really 
Nifty, Guitarists (one far each month of 1994, the 


first 6 in all-white packaging, the second batch . 


all-black; also featured have been geniuses such 
as Keiji Haino. and dim O'Rourke, as well as afew 
popstars like T. Moore), though it stands just fine 


on its own six strings, a worthy independent. 


Mazzacane release in its own right. Conceptually 
it grows from the same rich soil that has pro- 
duced much of his other recent work (see lastish 
for more raving), here taking the organic form of 


a sorta abstract impressionist rendering regard-« 


ing the deathly plight of small children in a mid- 
1800s NYC Irish slum. And those who fear that 


such atopic may be rather infintesimally interest-_ 
ing for the average listener have obviously never 


actually heard Loren’s playing, which immedi- 
ately renders any notion of non-universal effect 
totally silly. What Mazzacane does here, what 


he’s always been able to do, is to wrench’pure 


motion out of his chosen solo instrument, en- 
gaging the stri ngs with such power, subtlety and 
clarity that they just plain evoke, never telling but 


rather suggesting, surrounding the listener with 
asound that speaks directly past the puny capa-- 


bilities of the brain to. get right at the very soul. 
This artifact is even more nicely. varied than hi 
lastep, a slightly widerspread of textures, moods, 
‘anching into loudness where necessary, but 
always retaining its inner flow, careful under- 
statement (not a pluck, strum, or fuzzout mis- 
placed) leading to a general introspective mood. 
eeping with the concept, there is indeed a bit 
the Celtic wafting about here, certain frish-ish. 


via Kevin 
Moist 


“modes and ideas floating about his | 


spaced-blues base muchthesameway | 

amorning fog hangs over adalein County a 

Kildare, much the same way uncertainty - 

and death and resignation blanketed that 
desperate ghetto; “Saoirse (‘Freedom’)” ,awrench 
ing, stately Air, shows the Celt influence especially, 
and towers as just about the most heart-crushing 
elegy for the tragically taken-away ever heard. That 


all this is the product of just one man and his guitar 


is pure testimony to that man’s singular, iconocla: 
tic genius, and if there's an artist now working wh: 
has provided such a consistently high level. of e: 
ecution, invention, and conceptual flow, well then 
somebody better let me know about them right no 
One of my favorite Mazzacane teleases overall, and 
it certainly bodes well for the just-released-but-not- 
yet-here cd, Moonyean.. Oh yeah, and if anyone out 
there can help me track down some of the early, 
long-gone LM releases {he’s got wellover 20, though 
\ certainly don’t), I'd be forever.in their debt. 

One of my biggest (and only) ‘difficulties. 4 
Mazzacane is that | can never seem to find som: 


- thing to play after his records except for John Fahey, 


and | really hate falling into arrut, but very little else 
can maintain that sorta level of instrumentali inspira- 
tion. Well, the fine folks at Poon Village (which 

seem to be a part of the Forced Exposure 


_ have rushed right to my aid almostas if they z 
_me thinking by releasing this rather surprising ne 


record by an Australian aggregation: ‘who call the: 
selves the Dirty Three. ; Guitarist Mick Turner 
pears to be well-known 


“much noisier outfits (inc 
‘but! must ve been fate that day cause se 


t inspired guitarism: 


) 


| thictigh. Thikepperentilidigsoningof Taher in 
| improv flow; instrumentation involves: mai 


=) violin/perc, and the three play off ¢ 
4 gloriously luxuriant fashion, TI 


i: more recent artistic 


work is gone here in favor of beautiful lat: 


loating abo 


aityer, polit 
give it a bit of ash 
Martin, if you du 


Het ath se ae of 


1 rats Us é 


formed mind) and: 


made some excelle! 


file has been 


nd and 3rd records (Please To See the <ing 
Mop, respectively) stand for mea: 
reative capstones of the whole con’ 


naw, Defined'with 
. Carthy’s got an 
h, stark, natural like 
quite wellcomple- 
laying moich, while 


A old Runk § he Oak 
mented by 


ioned Rv. Top gt 
the precedings.) The undoubted 
# meisachilling, stately takeon the Trad 


depths of jealous violence and motherly love that 
reach Tight: years further than the pathetic fashion 
statements of yer Nick Caves. and the like, so much 
so ‘any s crargingss » Brit & asa genre has the 


uite eds culture re eapoeteahind his very singu- 
rk vision of what’ ‘makes it all fit together. 
of my favorite ‘expostulations of that vision 
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corded for Polygram with fiddlist Dave Swarbrick (the label had 
previously brought back their first, as well as some even earlier MC 
solo work), before Carthy left to join Steeleye and Swarbrick went on 
to Fairport. Both are quite excellent; while the earlier, Two Came By 
(from '68) has some of my favorite pieces (including dark versions of 
“Jack Orion” and “Matt Hyland”), Prince Heathen, from a year later, is 
perhaps even finer. Its first side lays it all out, solo, duet, a capella, all 
stark as hell, a cold rainy windy winter night with the fire dying andthe 
reaper tapping away at the door, ending with a personal favorite inthe 
trad “Reynardine” (also done by Jansch, Fairport, etc.), just Martin's 
voice and Dave's fiddle intertwining in all their droning glory in support 
of atale of lies, seduction, and stolen souls, even more effective here 
than most because of its very restraint both in execution and concep- 
tual versioning. Quite an impressive thing. 

So don't just sit there waiting forthe ambient-house-remix-version- 
cd-ep-collector’s-edition or something. Go get yrself some history, 
and go support Mr. Carthy the next time he's able to play in our 
oblivious country. You'll thank me, take my word. 


THE INCREDIBLE STRING BAND - S/T CD (Hannibal/Rykodisc) 
- The 1000 Spirits or the Layers of the Onion CD (Hannibal/ 
Rykodisc) 
- The Hangman’s Beautiful Daughter CD (Hannibal/Rykodisc) 


Hmmm...and so Martin Carthy ain’t the only influential Brit folkster 
to be seeing recent reissue action. Cool. Especially as these here 
particular items have been languished in hiddenness for far, far too 
long. Thankfully, Joe Boyd's Hannibal label (thru Ryko) has at 
long last made available in the US the first three 
Incredible String Band albums, recorded for 
Elektra in the mid 60s (why the 
parent labellet these lapse for so 
long is only one of the many 
idiotic mysteries of Corpo- 
rate Label Artistic Logic [spot 
the oxymorons and win a 
prize]). The ISB, for those 
out of the loop, gave a crucial 
early push to the Angloid 
psych-folk thing, as well as de- 
veloping it in some very wild, pecu- ~ 
liar ways; starting out in 1966 as an odd- 
Dylan-folk thing, they then proceeded to ... uh ... 
change, | guess. Quite abit. Where Carthy's take on 
British folk tends to involve the darker whirlpools of 
human emotion and ugly fate, the ISB's version 
seemed to involve primarily a glorious sunny after- 
noon frolicking in the glades with the spirits of 
those long gone. 

The S/T first album is a mighty pleasant period- 
goofed gem of unselfconscious affectation, in allthe right ways. Atthis 
point they were 3: founder Clive Palmer, Mike Heron, and Robin 
Williamson; all sang, all picked, all wrote, some even flauted or 
kazooed. Songs range from the nicely oddball (“Smoke Shovelling 
Song’) to the endearingly overzealous (‘October Song’), to the really 
pretty affecting (‘The Tree”), and strings do indeed abound through- 
out. Toss ina few nice solo instrumentals, and a good time was had 


by all. 

The 1000 Spirits begins to swerve offin all sorts of strange directions 
not even suggested by the first album, getting even pretty darn winded 
out at points. All sorts of ethnic influences began showing their lovely 
heads here and there, a dash of sitar raga or Mid East modality 
intertwining itself with their Celt roots; instrumentation expanded as well 
with tambouras, bowed gimbris, flutes, and finger cymbals darting 
around the edges, the two often abetted by the lovely acoustic bass of 
Danny Thompson (later to work with Pentangle, Nick Drake, John 
Martyn, just recently toured the US with Rich Thompson). The songs 
themselves began to alter as well while straying a bit from folksong 
roots. Heron and Williamson developed complementary and odd but 
quite distinct songwriting styles, Williamson's getting all snaky and 
freaked, taking all kinds of unexpected tums and getting a bit darker (he 
does sing “My Name Is Death” here), Heron's playing on some of the 
more whacked aspects of the folk/string band tradition in surreal 
fashion, but remaining maybe a bit more instantly melodic. Two of his 
most popular tunes appear here, the loving “Painting Box’ and the doofy 
“Hedgehog's Song’, but it's Williamson's wry, off-kilter “No Sleep Blues” 
that really takes the prize as far as I'm concerned. A good place to start 
if you aren't familiar with their, um, world. 

The third album, 1967s The Hangman’s Beautiful Daughter, is 
probably their masterpiece, and indeed is one of the most gloriously 
whacked albums of that or any era. The ethnic touches of the previous 
record here become an inextricable part of the whole stream, intertwin- 
ing and branching and layering, a Slavic vocal line wrapping itself 
around a Middle Eastern drone modality, all surrounded and decorated 
by North African oud lines and very British harpsichord. All this in 
support of songs that can only be seen to exist in the same kind of world, 

everything existing at once, cultures and ideas and spiritualities 
bouncing off.one.another with glee and vigour. Um, and the 
lyrics are pretty twisted too. Heron's lengthy, modular 
hymn to the glory of amoeba “A Very Cellular Song” 
made all the heads sit up and take notice, but again 
for me it's some of Williamson's stuff that holds up 
best over time, his winding drones and odd modes 
linking up with deep/meaningful/silly/just plain blasted 
lyrics such as “I'll love you if you'll love me; o guide me 
/With the gold of Gabriel's wing grant me the tongue 
/ That all the earth does sing/ Vibrating light forever 
‘one the sun / The book of life is open to us...” (from 
“Three Is a Green Crown”), wrapped tight in a 
cocoon of sitars, tabla, gtrs, violins, mandolins, 
chahanai, and | have no friggin’ idea what 
else, my head’s spinning so dam fast. 
immmmmm... It's been noted before, but 
'sworth repeating that much of this is every 
bit as far out as 67's other great acid-folk 
classic, its hillbilly cousin, the Holy Modal Rounders’ Indian War Whoop 
(alsonow reissued, by ESP/ZYX, andif youdon'thave a copy you better 
get one quick before Little Willy shows up at your place in the Hoopie 
with the com liquor and forces you to listen to it and the Fugs’ first over 
and over until you're a jiggling lump of jello on the floor), and nominally 
folk musics have never been as wonderfully well-stuffed anywhere else. 
If you think you're the adventurous type, there are few finer brain- 
expanding experiences than this. If you can handle it. 

‘And hey — by the time you read this, Hannibal/Ryko should have 
reissued the next three ISB albums aswell, which while not always quite 
aseteralas the above still certainly have their moments, especially on 
the 1968 double Wee Tam and the Big Huge (to be released as the 


original double set, not separate as Elek had brilliantly done at the time for US 
issue). Also of some note is the fine work Williamson's been doing lately in duo 
with John Renbourn, more trad but still gently weird; their cd on Flying Fish last 
year is well worth hearing, and definitely try to catch them live if they play in yr 
neck of the wherever. 


MAD RIVER - Paradise Bar and Grill CD (Capitol 29728) 


While I'm talkin’ reissues here, I’d hate to let this West Coast psych classic 
go by without a mention, as even the mid-80s Brit reissues have been getting 
hard to find, and I'd hate to see you miss out completely. To be honest, | have 
absolutely no clue whatsoever as to why Capitol chose to reissue this particular 
album — maybe the corporate bigwig crystal ball sees odd psych rarities 
becoming the next big thing, or maybe it's just a tax write off, either way, | ain't 
really complaining, and neither should you. In fact, what you should do is go 
find one of these before it goes out of print again next week. What'll you be 
gettingif youdo? Well, Mad Riveris one of the real greats of CA/US-lype psych, 
dual twin acid girs and winding, folk-based, but pretty dam wierd tunage 
overall. Actually, their s/ first record from 1968 would have seemed to be the 
logical reissue choice, given its high place among fans of this stuff; it's 
especially crazy, some kinda speedfreak dementia pushing its wirywired 
songs into a real sensory overload, all capped off by some truly inspired, wild 
guitarings and Lawrence Hammond's keening vocals (tho some have trouble 
getting to grips with his pipes, I've always thought they were pretty nicely 
freaked). By the time of their followup, the members’ individual musical 
leanings were beginning to show a bit more strongly than total band pull, 
resulting in one of the most purely odd US psych artifacts. While overall i's a 
good bit, er, calmer than their first, | mean, this thing's still just everywhere. 
There are acoustic gtr pieces mined from the rich vein around Johns Fahey and 
Mississippi Hurt (influences that shows up throughout), one of which—“Love's 
No Way To Treat A Friend” — even features Richard Brautigan reading one of 
his own poems overtop the picking (and if you don't know Brautigan, 
one of the greatest post-Beat underground writers, go down to yr local 
independent book shop and get some, please). There're some pretty 
spot-on existential-booze country songs, mostly coming from Hammond, 
my favorite of which is the title track (which also features some quite 
pretty pedal steel played by the Youngbloods’ Banana). There's a 
pretty wild instro gtr’n'perc fest called “Academy Cemetery”. And of 
course there's some fine, if more relaxed, takes on the winding, spiny 
acid-psych they do better than anyone else; the gorgeously surreal 
melancholy of “They Brought Sadness” is most likely my fave Mad 
Riversong of all (also sounding uncannily prescient of my favorite band 
of the 1980s, CA's Thin White Rope [there, finally got to mention 
them]), though both “Leave Me Stay” and “Revolution’s In My Pockets” 
incorporate some of the finest high-end brain-napalm acidfuzz gtr not 
played by Cippolina or Richard Treece (Help Yourself), The whole 
thing is produced in fine style by Banana’s fellow Youngblooder Jerry 
Corbitt, a band whose fine and equally varied if much more gentle 
Elephant Mountain came out around the same time and showed a 
similar mixing and blending of influences (look for it in the used vinyl 
bins, it's worth it). | suppose I'm probably not gonna finish without 
taking Capitol over the coals for the kinda care-not hands-off packag- 
ing of this thing —nonotes, all the writing printed too small to read, poor 
cover repro. But hey, if you've never heard it, don't let such a small 
concern stop you from diggin in. 


THE MIKE GUNN — Almaron CD (Double Naught) 

WHITE HEAVEN — “Threshold of the Pain” 7* (H.G. Fact) 
aoe LOVE — Every Garden Grows One LP (New World of 
Soun' 


So, you say you want some new psych records as well; no problem. 
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becoming a classic of its kind; | finally procured my copy through 
Aram Hellerat Stanton Parkrecords, it’s onthat label as well), when 
suddenly all this great heavy psych starts flying at me from every 
comer of the room/world. 

Hailing from Texas are/is the Mike Gunn, weighing with their 
third album, this one double-length even. Their first, 1991's Hemp 
For Victory, was a quite winning car collision involving wild stupe- 
punk riffing whacking into goopy slobber-psych. Durban Poison, 
from the following year, was a good bit more normalized, not nearly 
as blotto, though it showed a marked ability to stretch out in a 
moody, heavy way. Now we've got the brand new Almaron, and I'm 
certainly pleased to report that it's the finest thing they've done to 
date, blending the ability to drool on command witha quite stretchy 
spiralling darkness. Good, good, good. There's actually a pretty 
wide variety of attack displayed here, heavy riffing, goofed vocals, 
harmony bits even (Ms. Bliss Blood guests on vcls ona few tracks), 
plenty of bilious gtr spew, overdone crunch, punk-esque swagger, 
even some real long songs containing all of the above. To be 
honest, | probably would've sequenced the album differently (the 
crazy Stoogeoid “3 A.M.” would've made a deadly opener, whereas 
the creepy serial-killer ambience of “Ted” could've been even 
stronger closer to the end), and it’s hard to pull individual songs out 
‘cause the only way it really makes total sense to me is when | listen 
tothe whole thing straight through, but hey—| guessthere's nothing 
wrong with that. I can spare a good 1 1/2 hrs for a proper menta- 
roto-rooter experience. I've been playing this one a lot lately, and 
I'm enjoying it more and more all the, er, time. 

And thenacross to Japan for the rather overpoweringnew White 
Heaven 7*. | must confess to having missed their first Ip, Out, and 
based on this | think I'm probably much the worse for it. See, after 
that album, lead gtrst Soichiro Kurihara left the group, and thus | 


1968- 
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never had the pleasure of hearing his unbelievable Cippolina-meets-Stooges 
wildman blastings with the group. | certainly enjoyed their second album, last 
year’s Strange Bedfellow, thought it was quite good in fact, but cripesthis new 
thing really hauls butt. The a-side is just about the poundinest wad of acid- 
punk hi-octane blast, as though Detroit and San Francisco had switched 
places for just long enough for a bunch of Japanese crazies to get off. You 
Isihara’s vocal is as leather-tough as they come, the rhythm section swings 
(yeah, swings) with a blues-gone-heavy lope, and just when you think you've 
got a handle on the thing Kurihara swoops in out of the space between yr 
speakers and starts whacking you in the head with long chalky stalactites of 
fuzz. Whew. The flip is really just as fine, a slow, slow, slow acid blues that 
finds the band able to maintain the output at lower volume levels, You warbling 
away like Marty Balin drunk on cough syrup and Kurihara sustaining one long, 
drawn-out, strung-out, head-stabbing peal of feedback for the entire length of 
the experience. Yes, yes, ye The package is a bit limited and expensive 
(expect to pay over $6 for the single), but don't let that stop you, as this has 
actually topped those Cul De Sac singles | yammered ‘bout last issue in the 
race for 7* of the year, yes sir. 

The enigmatic New Zealand figure known only as Brother Love follows up 
last year’s good-but-not-killer 7" with a one-sided Ip of much, much more 
deadly material. The packaging is wid, every copy having paste-over baw 
graphics on top of some old Ip; mine's a Loggins and Messina album that just 
happened to be a gatefold, which makes me a lucky ducky ‘cause there's a 
fairly offensive comic pasted on the inside that ain't there on all of them. Oh, 
and only 200 made as well, which means you better hurry, as | don't think you 
wanna miss out on this one. There's only four real “songs”, plus some 
betwoen bits, but after the opener, “Opium”, gets done reducing yr pathetic 
little brain to nothing but quivering tapioca with its power-blender post- 
Velvets/Ash Ra/Hendrix drone-rock mechanics, it really doesn't matter what 
happens anymore. The rest is actually quite nice and varied, the engaging 
low-fi psychpop of “Lately”, some rampaging drug-punk with “I Am She Said” 
and closing out in a nice Lennon-tribute way on “Goodnight”. But nothing 
really matches, or to be honest even tries to, the mental weed-whacker that 
is “Opium”, which is probably gonna standas ... uhm ... yeah. Band personnel 
shows connections to other similarly-minded NZ acts such as the Terminals 
and King Loser (whose discs you should also own, esp the King's), just to give 
you some idea of pedigree. A great one, say |, and I'm rarely wrong about 
these things, y'know. Baa, baa, baa. 


TRASH - Gate [crossed out] CD (New World of Sound) 

CYCLOPS ~ Goat Volume CD (imd) 

ALASTAIR GALBRAITH - Intro Version 7* ep (Roof Bolt) 
~ Cluster 7* ep (Raffmond) 


Mention of NZ up there reminds me to shout a bit about the two (2) new 
releases associated with one of my fave Zealand figures, Bruce Blucher. I've 
been a fan since the days of the Alpaca Brothers (great lost mid-80s punk- 
thwack band who only ever released one ep), and! was lucky enough tofinally 
see him perform all alive and stuff recently with Trash (great live noise), touring 
here with fellow legendary kiwi Mr. Peter Jefferies (whose new record is 
brilliant and you should own it right now) and the icky Mecca Normal. Most 
of Blucher’s “work” involves a heady/dirly dronish punk whunk in a sorta 
Velvets/early Fall/MX-80 vein, though only by association, | guess. The 
Cyclops cd is a grouping together of 3 years ('91-'94) worth of recordings by 
this s-s-supergroup that included Blucher and Jefferies, as well as bassist/ 
singer Kathy Bull (prev. of LookBlue Go Purple) and vocalist Andre Richardson. 
The more textured and melodic (well, such as it is) side of Blucher's songs 
(sometimes in collaboration with other members) is more to the fore here, and 
it sounds pretty damn good. The not-a-chord-too-many drone-bang tenden- 
cies and mantra-of-the-obtusely-obvious lyrics remain, but the wider instru- 
mentation (Jefferies’s roll-push drums are always a thing to be experienced), 
harmonies (of a sort), and greater push towards conciseness lead this in the 
direction of a kind of devolved post-Clean thug-pop that really only seems to 


exist in New Zealand. This 
disc also incorporates both 
oftheir previous singlesinto 
its contents, making parts 
a bit redundant for those of 
us prescient enough tograb 
* the vinyl, but there you go. 
There's certainly enough 
here of interest to make the 
package totally worthwhile, 
doubly so if you've never 
heard them at all. 

The real standout of the 
two would hafta be the new 
Trash album, though. 
Y'know, what | really like 
about this band isn’t so 
much what they do — there 
are plenty of precedents, 
it's not necessarily wildly 
{original —but how they sim- 
ply do it better than every- 
one else—these days there 
are just ALL too many 
bands working in the 
packed corner of few-chord low-ficrazyhood, and Trash rise so farabove 
the mundane norm that they've just gotto be onto something good. This 
here new thing is even a fair step above their first, 1992's Gritt and Butts 
(which was mainly comprised of various recordings made separately 
over the preceding years) in spreading out but making it all pound 
together; this is really pretty cohesively varied, the band applying its drug- 
punk modus operandi to different sorts of ends, from almost-pop (“Tough 
at the Bottom” and the especially great “Night of the Brothers”), to fake/ 
noisy exotica (“Arabic Folk Song”), plenty of the expected craze-spew 
rants (much of the Ip, but especially “Metal Thing” and “Steamroller”, 
which finds Bruce blathering about being an ICBM and crushing every- 
thing in his path), and even something a bit new on the slowly droning 
build and mantra-like voicings of “Act”, the guitars and roiling drums 
climbing and climbing up yr moldy spine, finally popping off the top of yr 
head with the death-rattle mumble at the end. This is just where it's at for 
this kinda stuff, so much better/more damaging than any other current 
comer (including Trash’s overrated buddies in the Dead C, with whom 
they occasionally share drummer Robbie Yeats; Blucher also seems to 
have appropriated the cover art from that band’s Micheal Morley) that it's 
kinda stupid to say any more about it. (CD adds on the band’s great first 
single, “On and On with Lou Reed’, a fine service for those who missed 
it) 

Agh. Somany records, solittle space. Perhaps some brevity might be 
called for, and what better to be brief about than these 2 (two) new not- 
longeps from Mr. A. Galbraith, followingup another one of last year’s best 
Ips, Morse. Intro Version reflects just that, five mostly-short dark inward- 
looking songs, of which the (still kind-of Barrettish) “Anais” stands out as 
probably the most lovely, tender thing he’s yet done (among the longest, 
too), probably one of the most beautiful ever; King Loser’s Chris 
Heazlewood also guests on gtr, AG on violin, on the closing instrumental. 
Clusteris a bit more balanced, at least in song length. Especially worthy 
is “Stalemate”, a rather beautifully majestic fuzz-ballad with some typ 
cally wonderful lyrics (“All the universe fits inside my head / | direct the 
planets from my bed / With an arrogance | can ignore / I'm still feeling 
unsure / You just sink me shift me lift me kiss me, my stalemate”) and a 
glorious ribbon of feedback running through the middle. Worth the price 
just for that, though the other three songs are great as well, the closing 
“Water In My Ears” becoming almost too creepily-depthed. Mr. Galbraith 
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continues to do things with the song (concept) that | just hadn't thought 
possible, doing it in a moody, hypnotic way that is his alone, each recording 
truly capturing a moment, all with perfect insideflow-fi ambience. 


JUNIOR KIMBROUGH - Sad Days, Lonely Nights CD (Fat Possum) 
R.L. BURNSIDE - Too Bad Jim CD (Fat Possum) 


In the early 1970s (or so) the blues took a number of turns not very much 
to my liking. It started to suck, really. White mainstream audiences had begun 
to really colonize the music after a bunch of mainly worthless British musicians 
helped them think they actually knew what it was all about. The depth and 
rawness and organic groove that had existed since the dawn of the musiceven 
through its Chicago citification got replaced by a godawful mixture involving 
slick brassyness, showmanship, overreliance on soulless technique — basi- 
cally all the things any white middle classer worth the label just goes nuls over. 
So we get either pretty talented musicians gentrifying their natural tendencies 
to sidle in closer to such concepts (as that’s where the $ is), or mindless 
slouching idiots with soul patches and floppy hats playing real fast to fratboys 
who still speak of the pathetic E. Clapton or the dead JR Vaughan (did | get 
those adjectives in the right order?) in deifying tones. | had really given up hope 
on there aver being a good new blues album again. 

But then a couple of years ago a documentary film called Deep Blues stuck 
its head up from the earth, and the soundtrack certainly gave me a smidge 
more hope. And then, then came the Oxford, Mississippi-based Fat Possum, 
easily home of the best blues music of the last 30 years or so and just gettting 
better asit goes along. Its first wo releases were by Kimbrough and Bumside, 
both of whom had also appeared in the film; they were good but didn’t always 
completely slay my ass. Then a disc by ona Gedell Davis most certainly did 
so slay, being about as far-out as I've ever heard blues get, with a truly wild/ 
warped sense of tuning and rhythm, as freaky as anything you'll hear. 

‘And then there was this new R.L. Burnside, which leans well far out and 
away from his slightly more mannered debut, digging into some rich, dark, and 
very old beds of earth, He's been playing for quite some long while, having 
supposedly leamed directly from the legendary north-Miss. bluesman Fred 
McDowell, yet his sounds belong to no time except now (except for all other 
times, of course). This thing has solo, duo, and band recordings, all of itasraw, 
flat-out, and earthy as any sound yet recorded. Instead of taking the country 
blues to the city and smoothing it up there, this stuff just takes the electric power 
of the city and puts it to use in utterly un-urban and idiosyncratic ways. This 
has the deep smell of loam all over it, yet it can out-"rock” any piece of grunge 
crap you'd like to throw at it. The music still moves with the off-kilter accents 
and oddly hypnotic grooves of that are an integral part of northern Mississippi 
blues, with a somtimes really evil attitude and some amazing percussive/slide 
gtring workouts, so perfetcly raw that you'll wanna clean out yr cd player ‘cause 
it's not supposed to make those kinda noises. This is music of rollicking chaos 
of the finest order, and if yr stoop enough to think that pathetic little trust-fund 
babies like the JSpencer Blues Explosion or R Trux are actually worthwhile, 
you'd better hear this quick and rectify the situation. 

Ever so slightly more accessible-through-groove is the music of Bumside’s 
next door neighbor (literal) Junior Kimbrough, proprietor of a much-revered 
juke joint where parts of Deep Blues were filmed. This new disc was recorded 
live at that joint last year, and shows to be much the better for it when placed 
next to his more studio-ish debut. He and his monster Soul Blues Boys kick 
outa great heavy hypno-drone hip-grind that raises up spiralling raw cables of 
guitar over mile-deep grooves that are funkadelic in their severity of swell, 
while overtop fly holler-shout vocals that sound direct from Mali, which they 
probably are — this ain’t self-conscious reappropriation, folks, this's a direct 
link. Junior’s music is an especially good thing for anyone who's ever enjoyed 
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booze or sex or dancing or grooving of any sort. And if that doesn’t include you, 
| am very, very sorry. 


SLINT 10°/CD (Touch & Go) 
TONO-BUNGAY - Rough Music LP (Twisted Village) 


| must admit as to being kind of perplexed at the indie-rock worship that is 
thrown in the direction of Slint. Upon first hearing their simplistic art-esque punk 
a few years ago, | had to check to make sure that I'd actually heard the right 
record, thought maybe things had gotten switched at the pressing plant or 
something. But no, these former indie-rock-punks had decided to go Art, with 
really pretty silly results, cliched angular artifice-moves that are as pointless as 
anything I've experienced. It's notas though these guys are actually copping any 
moves off older influences all Pavement-like; no, that would actually be an 
improvement | think. Rather it feels as if they merely decided to become more 
musically “experimental” based on some vague notion of the concept, and this 
was just all they could think of. Big problem would seem to be that they never 
really tooknotice of all the work done previously in this vein, andwhen they were 
done creating all they really had were minor, less-advanced versions of other, 
more truly far-out precedents; | guess this isn’t really posing a problem, though, 
since few of the indie-rock blinder-wearers who worship have heard any of that 
“retro bullshit” (a phrase used recently in my presence by a hep alternative cat 
when referring to Faust) anyway. OK, you hipsters keep your heads in the 
ground, all together now. This “new’ record is actually not at all, being merely a 
pair of instrumental outtakes from an older record (cleverly unmarked as such by 
their label), the first a lame approximation of the kind of angular invention 
KCrimson was doing circa Red, the second a completely generic piece of indie- 
prog. Allwrappedin a gratuitous death-art sleeve that means absolutely nothing. 
Aworthless release all around. 

Especially when compared to the stunning invention on display in the new 
Tono-Bungay album. Chief soundmaker Bob Bannister is best-known for his 
other band (or one of them anyway) Fire in the Kitchen, who have a much 
“straighter” approach than this outfit (quick ref pts might mention songs originat- 
ing froma point between oh, say, Television and early Feelies but more complex, 
then carefully encircled by often brilliant interlocking guitar explorations). This 
stuff had been suggested by Bannister’s super solo album on Twisted Village a 
couple of years back (sounding like some great{er] lost late-Manuel Gottsching 
solo album or perhaps something lurking around the smoke in the Knitting 
Factory), and directly presaged by a fing, if a bit comparatively tentative, 7* on 
New World of Sound last year (them again). This thing just comes outta space, 
the space in the room, the space in yr head, the space outer, whatever. It swirls 
about in a heavy, expansive experimental drone that evokes visions of Bowery- 
dwellers duking it out with drug-addled Germans for the fate of the cosmos , | kid 
you not. What makes this so great? Well, not only do you get the kinda heavy 
angle-rock that the likes of Slint try to pretend at (these guys really take those Red 
impulses out for a ride on “slope"), but you also get soupy lowti electrodrone/ 
tapeloop that makes the air inside your head quite spuzzy (see “the undeveloped 
photograph’), and plenty of post-Ash Ra heavy psych spurt that coulda come 
outta the Bevis Frond’s basement or something. What makes the difference? 
Well, | figure the real key to experimentation of this sort is expansiveness and 
incorporation, not singlemindedness, though of course they aren't mutually 
exclusive. Where Tono-Bungay soars aroundall over the damn place, spreading 
and growing at a constant roll, Slint just sits in a corner perched on its Sit-and- 
‘Spin, going nowhere but around and around in tiny concentricities. | dunno about 
you, but | think I'd rather be on the big rida; Rough Music was a constant 
‘companion during all this DW creation, and | think it'll be around for some time 


to come. 
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PESTO - 


DAZZLED THE FRIENDS once with this-here recipe 
for pesto, so much so that one of them (who also happens to 
be one of the editors here at Deep Water Acres) said “Put it 
in the magazine!” I told him I made it from scratch. He said 
include that part, too. 

So this recipe begins in the backyard, or the terrace, or 
even a sunny window sill — basically, the first key ingre- 
dientis a sunny space in which to grow things. And unlike 
other things, pesto ain’t illegal. Well, at least not now ... 

The sunny spot is where you plant the basil, the primary 
ingredient in most all pesto sauces. Basil, like all culinary 
herbs, is a member of the mint family, and is available in an 
impossible number of varieties. For pesto, and forbeginners, 
T recommend standard Ocimum basilicum, the stuff labled 
“sweet basil” in the seed rack at the hardware. One pack 
of seeds is plenty unless you intend to make enough 
pesto to last the winter, in which case buy two. I have 
five yard-stick-by-yard-stick sized beds in my garden for this variety of 
basil alone, so I’m ready fornuclear holocaust. Window and terrace people 
should use five or six deep clay pots. Plant as perthe directions on the seed 
pack (brain surgery it isn’t— fill the pot with soil, spread on the seeds, cover 
lightly, add water and soon little green thingies start popping out. Neat.) 

‘This stuff grows at amazing rates, Miracle Gro or no, and if you plant 
alot of basil you'll find you’ ll harvest not when you want to, but when your 
basil plants tell you “It’s time, friend.” Atits peak, basil can be harvested 
once every two weeks or so, sometimes even weekly depending on the soil/ 
nutrients/light variables. There are two schools of thought on how to best 
harvest basil: Everybody else and myself. Just about every neo-yuppie fop 
who fancies his/her self an herb gardener extrordinaire will say to pinch the 
fragrant leaves off of the stalk and let the plant develop into a small shrub. 
Me, I hack the six-inch-high plants off right at the roots and take the whole 
thing tothe kitchen with me. And I’ve not only gota freezerful of, pesto, but 
I’ve made a ton for friends all summer to boot — put that in your Land’s End 
hat and smoke it, you lovers of the new Mother Earth News. 

Once you've harvested your crop (in whatever manner you choose) you 
wash the leaves and put them in a bowl. Whateveryou have in the bow will 
guage how much pesto you make~keep in mind that this is a basil-intensive 
recipe we’re talking about, so don’t skimp on the pate. Figure you’ve got 
a gallon or so of loosely-packed basil leaves, a good start. Now you need 
to assemble the following ingredients, many of which can be grown right 
in the garden: 


An onion, on the largish side; A bulb of garlic; Some fresh 
spinach (mixed 1-to-3 with the basil leaves); A quart of extra 
virgin (that’s important) olive oil; A little less than a pound of 
parmesan cheese (one of those shaker-type cans works OK); 
Fresh (best) or not fresh (not best) parsley and oregano; A food 
processor 


Suitable 
for 


Of them all, the food processor is probably the most expensive, but for 
pesto, it’s more than just a good idea to have one. The alternative is many 
hours with a sharp knife and many more hours over a hot stove. Food- 
Processor pestois ready toeat and is the mainstay in the remote control era. 

Before going further, let’s talk about recipe measurements and why 
they stink. Food preparation is a lot like playing music, and is quite often 
the favorite pastime of artists who couldn’t carry a tune in a wheelbarrow. 
Like me. Like in music, the best cooking is that which plays loose and free 
with the ingredients knowing exactly what flavor every spice and sauce 
and herb is going to impart upon the final product. I use measuring cups 
as handy vessles for keeping the wet and dry ingrients separate ~ rarely do 
Iread the markings on the side. Pesto, it tums out, is a good food in which 
to dispense with the formalities of Betty Crocker, as it does not require 
cooking. Keep tasting the mix and you'll achieve success. 

That said, food-process all of your basil leaves (no stems, it gets too 
stringy. Tear them off) and look at how much you have. Empty the green 
mass into a pot and then grind up about one-third as much spinach (again, 
no stems). Add a little olive oil to the leaves to help the Cuisinart puree 
them. 

Next chop the garlic, three cloves minimum, the whole bulb if you 
really like the stuff. Half an onion chopped or (better) minced toa gallon 
of loose basil is also a happy proportion, but can certainly be shaved down 
or built-up to taste. Add a handful of parsley and half as much fresh 
oregano. Put all of the chopped things into the above-mentioned pot and 
mix. Add the extra virgin (that’s important) olive oil until the mix becomes 
a liquid paste. A splash of red wine vinegar ads a nice tang, but use very, 
very andimmensley sparingly. Add the cheese, again to suit yourtaste, but 
no less than a third of the can (4 oz.? Yeah, that sounds about right). Mix, 
vigorously with a big wooden spoon. 

And that’s it. If you used dry herbs, orif you leaned heavy on the cheese, 
you need to cook about 30 minutes over low-medium heat, stirring and 
stirring. Low on cheese and nothin’-but-fresh folks can heat it in the 
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microwave, 

Sorry about the massive proportions, as I realize a lot of folks don’t 
have the space, time orinterest in planting enough basil to yield a gallon 
of basil every fortnight. I freeze a lot of it and use it all the time, but some 
folks probably only want it once in a while, so for smaller doses, just 
remember the 3-to-1 basil-to-spinach ratio and you can fudge the rest. 
Be careful with the garlic and especially with the vinegar. Pinches of 
parsley and oregano instead of handfuls. You get the ideer. 

Pesto’s best use is on warm fettucini Florentein. It’s also a yummy 
spread on hamburgers, ham sandwiches and on pizza, delivered ortake- 
out. Mix with cream cheese and you’ve got bagel spread. It also tums 
that bland, generic in-a-can spaghetti sauce at the A&P into something 
that is certainly edible. 

Pesto can also be used as an ingredient in many complex dishes, 
particularly those along the Italian vein. Here are two of my personal 
favs’: 


Pesto brigoles 

These delectible meat rolls take a long time to prepare, so set aside 
amoming fora trip to the food market and then set aside the aftemoon 
to prepare. 

Off ye be to the butcher shop, for to purchase beef. You need an eye- 
of-round sliced not-too-thin, about half as thick as the magazine you're 
holding. The strips should be about four inches wide and about eight to 
ten inches long, and suitable for rolling. Two strips per person. While 
you're there, buy either a pound of thin-sliced bacon or a half-pound of 
thinly sliced Genoa salami (the harder stuff roughly the diameter of a 
softball) if you can’t stomach the pig. Get a package of non-dyed 
toothpicks. 

You also need two quarts of tomato sauce, homemade or store 
bought, but something with a flavor you like. This isn’t a cheap dish to 
make, as you discovered at the meat cutter’s place, so just indulge 
yourself and don’t go sparin’ expenses on the sauce. 

Lay out one of the beef strips on a cutting board or cookie sheet. 
Sprinkle lightly with Worcestershire. Lay onto the beef a single layer 
of bacon strips or salami slices. Just like two blankets on the bed. Now 
spread a thin layer of pesto over the bacon/salami. Sprinkle some salt 
or (better) cajun spice. Roll the thing up tightly, like a sleeping bag. 
Skewer with the toothpick and place in a deep casserole, deep enough 
to hold all of the brigoles (that’s the name of the meat roll-ups) you're 
making. 

Once all of the brigoles are rolled and in the dish, pour the spag” 
sauce over the whole mess. The meat is cooked in suspension of the 
sauce, y’see, 350° for 90 minutes totwo hours (if the bacon doesn’t cook 
all the way, you'll be right miserable come dinner time) and serve 
piping hot, Nice accompaniments include, for the starch, gnocchi or 
spatzel (boiled potato dumplings, both) with beef gravy or pasta forthe 
left-over sauce, and, for the veggie, green beens or grilled zucchini. 

. 


Parsley 
makes 
your 
pesto 
pleasant 


Pesto stuffing and meat chops 

My anscestry is extremely Pennsylvania Dutch, which means that 
in most cases involving meat I like to use pig, and this recipe is written 
to the tune of the other white meat. Beef also works nicely as does 
mutton and, of course, bird. Go to your local meat cutter and ask for 
“stuffing” pork chops (or whatever meat). These are thicker than the 
usual cuts and have a pocket sliced into them. One chop per person is 
adequate. 

Buy a loaf of sourdough, cut half of it into cubes and save the other 
half for sandwiches. Spread the cubes out on a cookie sheet and let is 
sit out, uncovered, for a few hours (stale bread makes a great-textured 
stuffing, and stale good bread makes it even better). Or use it fresh if 
you're in a mush, the texture difference is subtle. Take an egg or three, 
beat well, and stir into your bowl of bread cubes until both meld into 
a dough-like consistency, wet but not soupy. Add some salt and a 
splash or two of Worcestershire sauce. Add a pint or so of fresh or 
thawed pesto. Mix the mess. 

Use a big spoon or, if you're not squeamish about such things, your 
hands to cram-pack the stuffing into the meat pockets, leaving enough 
space at the end so you can pinch the pocket closed (or almost closed 
~ again, this ain’t brain surgery) and “nail” them shut with non-dyed 
toothpicks. 

Place pork chops on a broiler pan orin a casserole dish, and bake at 
375° F for an hour or so. Served with fettucine alfredo, steamed 
asparagus, and a fine blush wine (Bully Hill Le Goat is a personal 
choice, comes from upstate N.Y. and has a neato label) and you’ve got 
a meal to impress the socks offen’ your dinner companions. 
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Outsideinside, with Eric seemingly in the heavy lead guitar role behind 
the band’s principal songwriter Lee Joseph, Dionysus/Hell Yeah 
records guy and well-known garage-scenester for his work with Yard 
Trauma, among others. The resulting records (a single, a 10", and acd) 
are good enough, though there does seem to be a palpable tension, 
Eric’s more freakout tendencies sometimes pulling themselves back to 
fit into Lee’s more heavy-garage leanings. 

Eric, it turns out, has since departed from that group to lavish more 
time on his primary/Primordial outlet, and is about to release a new 
album (see the review later herein ... ed.). 

And if all this sounds a bit biography-less, that situation is about to 
berectified. For that there sidebar partof the article, we’ ve enlisted Eric 
hisself to write about the early days of the Crystalized Movements; 
given their growing legendary status and the overall engaging nature of 
the tale, we thought it might be a fine idea to let him just speak right out. 
The main section lying just ahead of you is drawn from a series of 
“conversations” Eric and I conducted using the ultra-modern commu- 
nication tool known as email (please don’t use the phrases “‘cutting- 
edge technology” or that other highway one in my presence, or I may 
just have to beat you in the head with my Mac Color Classic), focusing 
mainly on his post-CM activities. We'd like to extend especial thanks 
to Eric for participating in our little experiment, and here it goes: 


DW: So, you've just moved to CA after what's chronicled over there 
in that sidebar thing (your writing). Did you work on getting a group 
together right away or did the odd CM experiences scare you off for a 
while? 


Well, first I don’t think anything that happened with the Move- 
ments was all that odd or emotionally scarring, just unexpected and not 
to my liking. The reason that I moved out to Pasadena had nothing to 
do with music and none of the people I met at first were too interested 
in anything sonically adventurous so I just basically started writing 
songs alone in my room when I felt] had a song Ineeded to write. Then 
Thad to start making hissy little demos so that I wouldn’t forget what 
Thad come up with. 


DW: How did the germ of the Primordial Undermind come about? 


When I finally got up the courage to play the demos for some folks 
Ireceived genuinely positive feedback so I figured I’d try to find people 
whom I could convince to play the stuff and we’d just record an album. 


DW: How did the first Undermind singles come into being? And how 
do you feel about them in retrospect? 


The first 7" came about by bugging Bill Chen whom I knew 
through DJing at KSPC in Claremont and meeting people in the Inland 
Empire “scene”. He had been supportive of us from the start and had 
put a song from our London sessions on the first release on his Baby 
Huey label, a 1991 7" comp called “ifi could hear you i would hit you”. 
We were pretty atypical of both the avant-noise and indie-pop stuff he’s 
put out, and our “Sferic Mandalas” 7” is regarded by many of his fans 
as the worst thing he’s released. He has managed to unload just about 


the MOVEMENTS 
according to ARN 


entered public high school in my tiny 

home town of Tolland, CT in 1980. 

Through my involvement withthe school 
choir, plays, and other such “arty” endeavors 
| metWayne Rogers. He was this mostly quiet, 
sort of funny-looking guy with a strange haircut 
who always wore black clothes and Beatle 
boots. | would occasionally talk to Wayne in 
the music classroom and he would teach me 
some interesting songs on the guitar, stuff I'd 
never heard of, like the Yardbirds’ “Train Kept 
A-Rollin’” and the Creation’s “Making Time”. 
Sometimes he would also show people these 
odd little poems he wrote about sentient car- 
rots and Voxx amps. | became aware that he 
had some sort of band, but I had no idea what 
the music was like. 

In the spring of 1983 my adolescent hard 
rock cover band hadachanceto put on ashow 
at our school, but we needed an opening act. 
| asked Wayne if his band would play, and he 
said that he would, but that the group con- 
sisted of jus himself and a drummer, so they 
needed to find a bass player. | volunteered. 
Wayne was going to call the group the Paper 
Hourglass, but | thought that was way too 
wimpy so | refused to play unless he went with 
another choice, and his second was Crystalized 
Movements. Much better. Wayne, myself, 
and drummer “Steady” Ed Boyden played a 
set of 60s garage-punk covers of the Litter, 
Moving Sidewalks, 13th Floor Elevators and 
other obscure favorites. It went over better 
than my band, although neither was witnessed 
by too many folks due to the rather extreme 
volume we were filling the school cafeteria 
with. 

That was about all my musical contact with 
the Movements until early 1984 when | noticed 
Wayne at a party handing out these blank- 
sleeved albums with crude photocopied in- 
serts. | asked what they were and he said that 
he and Ed had made a record. This was the 
first Crystalized Movements album, Mind Di- 
saster, in its initial Twisted Village pressing of 
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130. | gave Wayne 3 bucks for one and took ithome. | _ at Funhouse records in England on to it. They decided 
didn’t get to listen to it right away, and when I did! found _to release it on their Psycho label in Europe, bought the 
that it was bursting with lots of guitars, which | liked, but tapes and rights from Wayne, and then told him that it 
the whole thing was mixed into a fuzzy, trebly monster hadonly sold 1200 and didn’t make any money. Wayne, 
and the songs seems to go on forever. It didn’t sound at + however, was seeing the record top the psych charts 
all like my Blue Oyster Cult records. Still, once inawhile and get good reviews in NME and Sounds so he figured 
when | was going to bed I'd put it on, slip into the big, something was fishy. 
clunky black headphones and lie down. Needless to say, My persistence eventually broke the poor guy down, 
itbeganto seep into my brainandcorrupt meuntillstarted — and he began teaching Scott McLeod, a mutual friend 
to think maybe there was something to it after all. who had liked the cafeteria show, to play bass. Unfor- 
By the summertime, when | graduated high school,! —_ tunately old Steady Eddy had become rather chemi- 
knew | had to play this music. Wayne was back home _cally-addled by this time and had run off to join a 
after giving UConn a try and deciding not to go back,so commune out west. Various inquiries led to a friend of 
| began to bug him incessantly to forma band. He wasn’t —_ my brother who knew of a girl who was drumming with 
too enthused about the idea at first, as he felt prettydown _ the school pop band or something, and | got the phone 
onthe whole band thing after what hadhappenedwiththe — number of Teri Morris. When | called her up, she 
Mind Disaster album. A copy had made its way into the 
hadns of Chuch Warner in Boston, who turned the folks continued on page 36 


that I’d like to hear and I’m glad that it doesn’t 
come out sounding particularly like some other 
group or bandwagon. Although I’ve always sort 
of had my “heroes” in terms of guitarists and 
songwriters, I’venever consciously tried to sound 
like any of them. In fact, if I come up with 
something that seems in any way familiar, I get 
scared of plagarising and throw it away. Actu- 
ally I’ve never really been interested in copping 
licks off of records and I could count the number 
of cover tunes I know how to play on one hand. 
Ido wish there were other bands doing the sort of 
thing we aim at, because I'd like to have their 
records to listen to. I think a problem does occur 
when people who are into some certain “camp” 
of artists like the indie-poppers or psyche-drone 
or noise/improy or whatever would see us as not ~ 
really fitting into what they like because we have 
too many elements of other things. Not some- 
thing I think about when we're playing, but 
something to be concerned with when friends are 
out there trying to sell our records. I think the 
strongest aspect we have right now in the band is 
the interaction. I mean we've finally got four 
guys who are interested in the music, who are 
playing instruments they like, who are good at 
doing so (well, I get by on feeling but the others | 
can be like technically perfect), and that actually 

listen to each other. That's what makes every- 
thing come alive on the new recordings, the 
album - for me anyways. As far as who would 
like it, I guess just someone with an open mind. 
I mean we might jerk them one way with the 
sound, then jerk them another way soon after, but 
in the end think itall adds up to acertain whole. 


DW: And while we're at it, howzabout the 
lyrics? They seem very personal, but very ab- 
stract in a totally-non-bullshit mystical kinda 
way. What impulses drive them, what are you 
getting at, or trying to evoke or get across (with- 
out explaining everything completely, ofcourse)? ~- 


They often seem to deal with altered perceptions/views of 


reality, in some way ... 


Well of course, if I could explain what they’re about in a 
few sentences then I wouldn’t need to write the songs, really. 
They all come out of something that actually happens to or 
around me, some experience I’ve had, but if I was to just recite 
the minutae of my life it would not only be painfully embarrass- 
ing and boring, but would be quite innacurate as far as convey- 
ing what it feels like. I guess most of the writing is some 


that I can’t really articulate by trying to evoke 
the experience, instead of to describe it. I 


what they sound like and for what connota- 
tions they have for me as for literal meaning. 
I don’t think mystical is a good word for the 
resulting feeling as to me that implies some 
sortof supernatural element and I am actually 
askeptical scientist who believes in arational 
universe. I guess that impression comes from 
, the fact that things I experience often don’t 
agree with the rational descriptions other 
~ people give, but I believe that has to do with 
% . perception and processing in our own heads, 
not some mystical occurance. I guess it'sa 
“. conceit that I think if I can evoke in some 
holographically fuzzy approximation what 
I'm getting from the world and what it does to 
me that there will be people who will recog- 
< nize it. Of course it’s pretty one-sided as it’s 
only things like frustration, anger, confusion 
or depression that spur me to write songs. In 
that sense it’s a kind of psychotherapy, and 
when I'm feeling particularly happy I don’t 
. feel the need to spew it out. I’ve never felt a 
~ need for writing a song strictly as a craft, or 
been interested in writing fiction. I just do it 
when I feel vaguely like Ihave to, and always 
feel better afterwards although they're never 
really quite done as I’m constantly altering 
them. Well, now you probably know more 
about that than you wanted to. 


DW: The Undermind lineups seem to have 
done some shifting over time. Without getting 
too sports-roster-ish, maybe you could dis- 
cuss that a little, and what effect comings and 
goings have had on the group (based on the 
tape, seems like the current group's certainly 
firing on all cylinders). 


The first couple of guys I played with weren’t very 
interested in the music I had itself, but just wanted a diversion 
from grad school. That said, they were of course invaluable 
in getting things off the ground but both moved onto other 
institutions of higher learning without regret. Nathan Wilson 
and brian craft joined up on bass and guitar at about the same 
time in 1991 and both were pretty new to their instruments, 
which I regarded as a plus since they didn’t have to unlearn a 
bunch of rock bullshit and were willing to experiment. When 
Nathan decided to devote his full attention to his other band 
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Shoeface at the end of ’92, we packed him off with a genuine PU 
retirement watch and managed to pick up Dave Stankoski through 
a friend right away. I think Dave has an amazing feeling for the 
bass guitar and manages to come up with all sorts of interesting 
things while stopping just short of the annoying ov erplaying 
bassist syndrome. Plus he makes the girls swoon. The backbone 
of the band for two full years (in more ways than one) was 
drummer Skip Turner, but as good of friends as we became, we had 
seemingly endless arguments over “artistic differences” and even- 
tually decided to go separate ways. We managed to pick up current 
drummer David Atkins through a purposely oblique ad in the local 
Recycler. When he described his musical history as going from a 
G. Dead cover band to hardcore underdogs the Wards to dissonent 
pop knew we had a winner. Once we started playing with Atkins 
things started to truly click like I had always hoped they would and 
we immediately started recording, not stopping until we had about 
90 minutes of stuff in the bag. The logistics of getting all of these 
characters into a given place at once is pretty daunting, but we hope 
to start playing some shows again next month and definitely 
record some more (perhaps another album) before I head east. 


DW: By the way, what's the cover for the album look like? 


It's photos taken by Dave Atkins’ wife Carolanne Patterson 
of some of her wire/blown glass/oil lamp/dead fly sculptures. Sort 
of spare and timeless with a definite alchemical feel to them. Idig, 
you'll dig. I still love the stuff Mick Dillingham did for us, but we 
agreed with the many folks who mentioned to us that his whimsi- 
cal, sixties-looking style didn’t really 
match the kind of things we were play- 
ing. 


DW: The Shrimper tape is also a cool 
thing. It’ s good to have that stuff avail- 
able in some form. Any thoughts from 
your end? 


The whole concept and execution 
of Shrimper is a mighty cool thing. 
When Dennis asked us if we wanted to 
do a tape we were thrilled and quite 
flattered. Not having the means to doa 
full-length studio recording, we decided 
to piece together a sort of retrospective 
from our live tapes, radio sessions, and 
various other sources, trying to repre- 
sent all the different lineups and phases 
we'd gone through. The fact that it was 
all lo-fi and off the cuff made it more 
fun so we stuck on the between-song 
tidbits, cover tunes,and backwards stuff 
(actually we were going to put Jack the 


Ripper on forward, but Nate and I didn’t know the original tape 
was wound tails out when we went to master so we accidentally 
heard it reversed and just liked it better). Even though we 
reworked some of the songs from that tape for the album, I like the 
idea that others will remain exclusively Shrimper so that if our 
name ever comes to mean anything in terms of sales (stop snick- 
ering), we can perhaps return some of the favors Dennis has done 
us. Most recently, he’s put us on the new Shrimper 7" comp 
Fantasy Band with God is My CoPilot, Jackknife, and the Extra 
Glenns so that should get us on the turntables of a lot of folks 
who've never heard us before. 


DW: How did Nick Saloman get involved and what exactly did he 
do? 


Just before I moved I taped Wayne’s copy of Inner Marsh- 
land and became fixated on the thing for several months until I 
wrote a starry-eyed fan letter to Nick. He turned out to be a fan of 
the first CM album, and we began exchanging records and letters 
on aregular basis. He was really the first person to assure me that 
my demos weren’t useless, so when the band started playing and 
sounding decent we came up with the idea of having him come and 
produce our first recordings. Various obstacles caused our plans 
to mutate until I ended up flying to London for a couple of weeks 
and staying with Nick while we recorded nine songs with him on 
bass and Martin Crowley on drums. | had hoped to release those 
sessions, but I was disappointed with the recording quality and my 
vocal “performance”, so I got a lot of mileage out of them as 
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demos instead. NIck also put me in touch with Mick Dillingham, who did 
the artwork for our first two 7"s and our Shrimper tape. Obviously, old 
Mr.Saloman has been extremely supportive and an all-around stand up 


guy. 
DW: Any more details about the Saloman trip? 


Uhh, let’s see... One night Nick, Mick Wells,and myself went out to 
a folk club to see Barry Dransfield. We naturally got fully “pissed” and 
nearly burst laughing when some English twit trying to play Chicago blues 
actually interjected, “Now, looky here.” I wentto a place called the Falcon 
in Camden town to see the Chemistry Set (UK) and noticed all the Brit 
teens stylishly ordering a new import lager which turned out to be 
Carling’s Black Label. I had my only full-blown argument with Nick in 
a restaurant over whether money should be called bills or notes and 
whether they should fit in your wallet. I saw Woronzow St. and the 
building where young Nick and the future Adam Ant grew up together. I 
saw the park where a teenage Nick kicked a soccer ball over the fence and 
hit John Peel in the head. On the way to airport to leave Nick stopped and 
forced me to walk the zebra crossing on Abbey Road in rush hour traffic. 
Is that OK? 


DW: How did the Outsideinside thing come about? How did/do you feel 
about the recorded stuff? Why did you split? 


I met Lee Josephs when I responded to a flyer he left in a local store 
advertising for musicians influenced by spicy food, Spacemen 3 and 
Indian music, and I was intruiged. We started playing some droney, 
Eastern-influenced things together but when he found some other folks to 
fill out the band we ended up playing mostly his garage- psyche/punk 
originals and some choice rare covers from the same mold. We played out 
a lot, and it was fun doing the guitar wank hero thing in front of a lot of 
people. We even did some travelling, playing in Seattle, San Francisco, 
Las Vegas, and Tijuana. I grew less and less enchanted with what we were 
playing, however, and despite sticking around through personnel changes 
and other assorted troubles out of loyalty to Lee, after a year and a half I 
asked him to replace me. Six months later I had to tell him I was leaving 
no matter what. We recorded quite a lot of stuff in sessions with some guy 
named Billy who used to be in the Kwik and with GezaX. Most everything 
was sounding really good when we recorded it, but I had no hand in the 
mixing, mastering, song selection, etc. for the releases and consequently 
don’t care for how they came out. I only recommend them in entirety for 
fans of the genre, although there are many fine moments captured within. 


DW: From whence came the Sept Gurls deal? Did they contact you? 
Were you already recording stuff for an Ip, or was this out of the blue? 


Thad come into a small bit of money by not completely legal means, 
so we were going to try and record something this spring using that, 
possibly with our old drummer Skip as we didn’t have a new one. Then 
I got this letter from September Gurls (whom I’d never heard of) saying 
they heard the Undermind still existed so we could do a release with them. 


‘Isaw the park 
where a teenage 
Nick Saloman 
kicked a soccer 
ball over the 
fence and hit 


John Peel in the 
head.’ 


Not a bad little note to find in your mailbox. I sent them some 
live tapes and demos and they promptly offered to send an 
advance for the recording of an album. We tried to get them to 
agree to a split release with a US label, but they didn’t want to 
get in bed with anyone we got to agree to do it here, so it’s going 
to be an SG release worldwide unless somebody wants to license 
it for domestic release. We made arrangements with various 
drummers to help us out, butas soon as we started recording with 
Atkins we knew we had our man, and he agreed to stick around. 
Since we had logistical problems getting everyone together, it 
took us from the beginning of May to the middle of July to get 
the whole thing done, but we ended up with 85 minutes of music 
recorded and mixed in 70 studio hours. The bulk of that will be 
out on the SG LP/CD at the close of October (barring any 
unforseen occurances). 


DW: Overall, how has support been for the groop on the left 
coast? (There doesn’t seem to necessarily be a huge base of 
heavy garage-psych fans there, etc) 


LA is definitely not a great place to be playing any sort of 
non-standard or unusual music, but we have had a great deal of 
support in that mysterious area just to the east of us known as the 
Inland Empire. We tried playing around the LA-Hollywood 
dives like twice a month from spring '92 through summer "93, 
but got sick of playing with bad punk bands and flavor-of-the- 
month wannabes to nobody who cared. We did many satisfying 
shows however, out in Pomona and right here in Pasadena. I'd 
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tather play to 10 friends who want to hear us than 50 Hollywood 
scenesters any day of the year. We've also gotten encouraging 
support from various non-commercial radio stations across the 
country, and that’s of course very nice. 


And sowe leave offwithMr. Arn. Everything proceeds apace 
with the abovementioned releases, although the Penultimate 7" 
does seem to be running a bit behind due to pressing difficulties 
(Eric at one point went so far as to impose his threatening 
presence upon those mastering/cutting the thing, though, so I 
would guess it’s moving right along at this point), but it should 
see the light of candle by mid-late October. The September 
Gurls record may be a bit hard to find in most (clueless) stores, 
but it should be available from any number of mailorder outlets 
(you could do much worse than to try from Stanton Park 
mailorder, I’m sure they’ ll have copies of the preferred vinyl 
format [see address below]), or just write to the Primordial 
Undermind themselves at The Primordial Nest, 178 S. Meredith 
Ave., Pasadena ,CA 91106, and I'm sure someone there would 
be glad to cure whatever ails you. Thanks again to Eric for 
lending his time and his ideas and his sounds, we muchly 


appreciate it. rai) 


[Addresses of further assistance: September Gurls Records, Sigmundstr. 
92, 90431, Nurnberg, Germany; Dionysus/Hell Yeah, PO Box 1975, 
Burbank, CA 91507; Shrimper, PO Box 1837, Upland, CA 91785; Baby 
Huey, 9028 E. Rancho Real Rd., Temple City, CA 91780; Stanton Park, 
PO Box 58, Newtonville, MA, 02160.] 


From the evidence at hand in the tapes I’ve heard of the new Primordial Undermind 
material, Eric Arn and company have been spending some fine time indeed, the evolution 
seemingly completed — this stuff is nothing if not arrived at. The sounds contained in their 
upcoming Ip, Yet More Wonders of the Invisible World (due out soon on Germany’s 
September Gurls records) are to my ears easily some of the best music to come out of 1994, 
and maybe even (who knows?) some of the best ever. While it might seem possible to 
extend comparison to such artists as the Elevators, Moving Sidewalks, early Blue Oyster 
Cult and the Bevis Frond, in the long run none of them really stick; this stuff’s just too 
much it’s own. The album certainly has a timeless feel, one that could have originated in 
any mutated psychedelic basement over the last 25 years or so, but is still completely up 
to date in every way; unlike many of its contemporaries, the Undermind has managed to 
completely assimilate and integrate past approaches into a totally personal vision that 
points directly outwards and upwards into new sonic conceptualizations. Recurring 
versions of songs over the last few years have shown them to be honing their style, and 
it would seem that with this Ip they’ve gotten it just about perfect, every musical aspect 
as edge-sharp as it could be. Eric’s songwriting and arranging have moved up to a truly 
individual level, darkly linear in a quite odd way, driving hard but with lots of little side 
alleys and odd switchoffs, but all of it perfectly logical and always with a firm goal in 
cont’d next pago 
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naturally thought the whole thing was a joke, but agreed to come over and 
give ita try. Of course someone would have to give her a ride as she was 
only fifteen. We managed to get everyone together in my garage, make 
ahorrible noise with our attempts at the requisite garage-punk cover., and 
eventually wean Teri from her Duran Duran infatuation. Of course since 
Scott and | were now off at college we didn’t get into a “serious” rehearsal 
schedule and learn some new original songs until well into the summer of 
’85. 

By the following winter Wayne decided we were ready to record 
something, so we went into a studio with three newsongs. Livingina rural 
area, we didn’t have much choice in the way of studios, but there was this 
one guy who had a real nice place and didn’t charge much. Apparently at 
some point the guy had actually been accused of some inappropriate 
behavior with young children. In Jan. 1986 we vowed never to leave him 
alone with Teri, gritted our teeth, and went in and did the tunes without 
incident. They came out pretty nicely and that summer Scott and | sent 
out demo copies to all the indie record companies we could think of, to no 
response. Still, everyone we played it for seemed to like it, so we 
continued bravely on and learned some more songs. 

By the time the summer of '87 rolled around, Wayne had announced to 
us that we were going to make an album. We hurried to learn a few more 
songs, and in June/July of that year returned to the studio. In the 
meantime our “friend” with the studio had lost his nice space and was now 
operating out of a mostly defunct sweater mill. As he was still the only one 
in the county with a 2" tape machine, we went into the discount outlet 
showroom, moved some racks of $2.99 knit items, and recorded what 
along with the earlier demos became the second Crystalized Movements 
album, Dog...Tree...Satellite Seers. (useless studio trivia #1: in the quiet 
part of “Death Rats” you can hear a ticking sound that was caused by the 
blinking of a big red railroad crossing sign that read “End of the Line 
Values”) We were alot tighter and more experienced by this time and were 
able to do some experimentation. The studio owner let us have our own 
way with the mixing, only making alittle speech right after we did the basic 
tracks for “Death Rats” about how it was the most ridiculous, 
unlistenable, self-indulgent thing he’d ever heard, which made us 
think we'd gotten it about right. 

It was a lot of fun, and we were quite pleased with the results, 
so we had 300 copies pressed and had an artist friend draw 
up a sleeve. We decided that such an auspicious 
occasion as the release of this record required 
appropriate celebrations so we plannedashow. 
We convinced the father of a friend to let us use 
his truck garage, which had a loading dock 
perfect for a stage, fora venue if we cleaned the 
place outforhim. We made up some goofy flyers 
for the event, and began passing them out to 
friends, acquaintances, and total strangers. Ata 
Big Black/Urge Overkill/Pussy Galore show we wentto in 
Boston | handed on to the MC (over Wayne's objections), 


who happened to be a Mr. Byron Coley. Our show came and went without any 


surprise celebrity appearances, but we had a lot of fun playing —the place was 
decoratedin a random psychedelic fashion with visual compositions by us and 
our friends and we had 8mm horror movies and family slides shown over us 
as we performed. We sold a bunch of records and went away happy. 


“nihilistic”. 


—=uncermind review, cont'd from pg. 35a 


mind (no rambling/wanking here). And the 
whole thing is buried in spiky, scrambling 
piles of guitar; in fact, I’d wager there’re more 
square yards of wild fuzz-psych freakout here 
than on any dozen other recent albums. It’s 
not without its more textured moments either. 
The songs boast strong, twisting melodies, 
and the gtrs occasionally branch off into less- 
loud modal moments; the all-too-brief “Some- 
thing For A Dead Girl” is one of the, uh, 
prettiest things I’ve heard in a long time. 
Without a doubt the group does, however, 
specialize in fine guitar spazz-outs, only on 
the intro and outro heavy jams (as well as one 
instr. interlude aptly titled “An Exercise in 
Torsion”) not wrapped tightly around a great 
song, be it a pounding chunk of psychopunk 
such as “Swimming the Ultramaroon” or 
“Stainless Conscience”, or something even a 
bit darker and heavier like the lengthy brain- 
destructor “Solvent (process)”. The band is 
amazingly tight, able to negotiate sharp uphill 
turns or stop on a nickel at will, and even 
capable of slowing down (most these days 
only seem to have accelerators) while still 
moving. Overall, I’d have to say my favorite 
track is “Glory Morning”, which shows up 
everything the Undermind does best —tex- 
tures, sharpness, expansiveness, drive, 
and a good dollop of mystery. Ihate 
to rave on and on about something 
thatisn’teven officially available 
yet, but in this case I think 
it’s warranted in spades. 

. -—km 


musically for a while ex- 
cept for a confusing appear- 
ance at my school fora “Battle of the 


Bands”. The technical geeks fucked up the PA 
during our first song, all the kids thought we were 
really strange (though some came upandmoshed 
..), and the judges gave us low marks for being 
Somehow the editor of our school 
newspaper liked us, so Wayne's picture ended 


| went back off to 
school in the fall, and 
we didn't do too much 
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up on the front page instead of the winning band, creating one 
of my favorite keepsakes. 

Later that winter | got a call from my mom to tell me that a 
Mr. Coley had called for me at home and left a number where 
| could reach him. | called him back and he said he had loved 
the first Movements album and was interested in getting a 
copy of our new one. Not knowing much about who this guy 
was, except that he did some reviews for a pretty cool 
magazine that Wayne liked, | got Teri, who was now at school 
in Boston, to bring him the record. Pretty soon after he called 
up Wayne and said that he and Jimmy Johnson wanted to put 
it out on the fledgling Forced Exposure label. They pressed 
up 1300 of the suckers and somehow managed to sell them 
all over the next few months. The album got really nice 
reviews in CMJ and Option and Byron even mentioned it in 
Spin. By summertime FE was ready to press another 
thousand, which pretty much filled the market as it took them 
a while to get rid of them. | should mention that unlike any 
other recording I've ever been on, | actually got some cash 
money for this one when Jimmy paid us. 

As the summer of '88 rolled around we began rehearsing 
more regularly, mostly in the basement of my house in 
Worcester since Teri was in Boston and Wayne and Scott 
were in CT. Byron told Wayne he'd like us to do a show in 
Boston, so would we like to open for Sonic Youth and 
Borbetomagus? Well, sure —so that was our third ever public 
appearance (at TT the Bear's in Cambridge) and although we 
were pretty nervous, the soundboard tape shows we did 
pretty well. Actually | knocked over my amp and Wayne 
Popped a string on the first song, but after we got all that fixed 
everything was fine. In July we got to play to perhaps acouple 
hundred people at a benefit at Trinity college in Hartford, 
which went quite well. Unfortunately we didn’t tape the thing, 
although we saw some guy videotaping us but were never 
able to track down who it was. Anyhow, that was my last live 
show with the band, for a grand total of four in four years. 


actually, 

I knocked over my 
amp and Wayne popped 
a string on the 
first song, but af- 
ter we got all that 
fixed everything 
was fine 


although 
we were 
pretty nervous, 
the soundboard 
tape shows 
we did 
pretty well 


At this time we decided we should record something again 
and started looking fora new studio to work at. | hadjustbeen 
accepted at grad school in Califomia and since | hada decent 
jobwas considering deferring entrance for another six months 
to do more with the band. | should also mention here that 
immediately after we had finished recording Dog... Tree... the 
year before, | had done something which Wayne had been 
asking me to do fora while, which was bring some songs | had 
written to the band. We leamed a few and played one or two 
of my songs at each of the shows we did. They always 
seemed to get a good response, which gave me confidence 
to write some more. By the time we wanted to record again 
we had about half Wayne's material and half mine, which 
together was plenty for an album. One day while we were in 
the process of looking for a place to record | got a call from 
Wayne saying that he'd decided my stuff didn't really suit the 
band so we'd only be recording one or two of my songs and 
would have to wait until he wrote more to go into a studio so 
| shouldn't put off going to grad school. Well, | was pretty 
confused but didn't see how | could argue with the guy, so that 
September | left for CA, where | still am, and many musical 
adventures have ensued on the left coast. After coming here 
| wrote some letters to the folks in the Movements, indicating 
| was still willing to work with them in some way and all, but 
didn't get too much response until | got a mix tape and then 
a CD of This Wideness Comes, the Movements album which 
came out on No. 6 records but was made and distributed by 
Rough Trade (right before the collapse). Anyways the liner 
notes indicated that recording had begun two week after | left, 
with Wayne's fiancee Kate Biggar (whom | had never known 
to play) onsecond guitar. Oh well, draw you own conclusions. 
Anyhow, after a few years of sporadic and brief correspon- 
denceit's fair to say that Wayne and | kissed and made up and 
now he sends me mostof the Twisted Village stuff that comes 
out (yes!) and | send him whatever releases |’m involved with 
and we get together when I'm in the East and it’s cool. 


— Eric Arn 
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lor the greatest invention in all of human history 

since the wheel, computers really make life suck. I’m a 

stone’s throw from driving over to Wendell Berry’s farm 

in Kentucky so I can burn my IBM in his fields. Call it a 
sacrificial tribute to his rural sensibility. Wendell Berry sticks to using 
a typewriter. It’s a manual typewriter, too. Get this — he can write if 
the power goes out. If the power goes out on me, I freak because I 
never back up enough. 

Ihave a Royal Beta 225. It’s a beautiful typewriter that I bought 
from a kind Armenian who owns a typewriter store in Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania. He only sells typewriters, and you can even find 
Cyrillic and Hebrew typewriters in the storefront window. I went there 
specifically because I think buying a typewriter from Sears or Kmart 
is a sick insult to writing. Of course, I never use my Royal anymore. 
[insult writing on my IBM PC. 

It has an 8088 8-bit central processor that clocks at only 4.77 
megahertz. It takes up the better part of my desk, which strains under 
its weight. When it first came out, it was a glorious computer. Of 
course, it was glorious because all other personal computers sucked so 
badly an abacus could give them a decent run for their money. I’m 
stuck running DOS 3.1. Ican’trun Windows. I have to save files on 
5.25" floppies. I don’t have any ports left to install a modem. In the 
computer age, I walk with the dinosaurs. My computer ought to be oil 
by now. 

It gets worse. I do all my writing on that IBM PC. Fellow serfs 
Kevin and Bill use the Apple Macintosh platform. Getting files 
written for the IBM micro-channel architecture (or the Intel-based PC 
clone) to the Mac is a lot like giving street directions to Hungarian 
tourists. Itcan be done, but you won’t enjoy it. I only have myself to 
blame, because I could write ona Mac. Ijustdon’t. luse,and actually 
prefer, WordPerfect 5.1. Kevin and Bill surf Microsoft Word. 
Different platforms, different word processors, different ideas on how 
a computer should work, hardware problems, and memory limits 
make assembling all the components in this magazine a confusing, 
frustrating trial. All that said, you can see why I hate computers. 

The reason Wendell hates them is a little different. Wendell sees 
Rube Goldberg peddling furiously inside computers. He believes a 
person can write just as well, if not better, on a typewriter as he can on 
a personal computer. He’s right. Using a computer as a typewriter 
alone is pretty stupid, and most of us are guilty of that. Myself 
included. Which is exactly why I hate my computer. All mine’s really 
good for is typing. I need it to do a hell of a lot more. 

For all of the hassle, the only reason we can publish this magazine 
is the personal computer. Bill’s got the Mac, the scanner, and the laser 
printer. We write on our own machines, then translate, typeset, layout, 
and print from Bill’s. We simply trade disks. We edit on-screen, and 
once the files are converted, we adjust style and content smoothly and 
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easily. We print proofs and plates from the dining room 
table. As frustrating as it is, it’s also amazingly fast and 
economical. We simply couldn’t do this on our budget 
without a computer. 

Ironically, we do all of this on Bill’s farm, with horses 
and pastures and sunsets 
and green. For this in- 
sult, I’m sure some kind 
of bad Kentucky ju ju is 
going get me sometime. 
Trout Fishing in 
Americais going to beat 
me up. The Old Man in 
the Sea is outside, mast 
and all, and he’s itching 
fora fight. I worry about 
this. 

Maybe printing your own 
magazine should be difficult. 
Literary Darwinism. Maybe a 
magazine is too easy, allowing 
too many publications as- 
sembled by too many people 
like me. The changes in the 
media technology must shape, 
in some way, the changes in 
culture and politics. This idea 
isn’t just for Marxists anymore. 
It hits all of us. 

Timothy Garton Ashe wrote 
that information technology 
enabled the Polish work- 
ers in the Solidarity 
movement to weather 
government opposition 
until martial law rolled 
into town. During the 
Chinese Government 
crack down on the 
[Tianeman] Square dem- 
onstrations, my brother 
received faxes from busi- 
ness associates in Asia 
detailing the slaughter. During the Yugoslavian 
government's collapse, I received E-mail over the Internet 
from Croatia describing Serbian-dominated Federal Army 


forces invading villages and cities in Slovenia. In each 
case, the senders of these messages were crying out “We 
are here,” hoping that they would be the “Yap” that breaks 
their atmosphere’s bubble and saves their dust speck from 
the boiling oil. 

At first, these shiny new technologies sound good, but 
the luster fades the closer you look. How would Prague 
Spring or the Hungarian uprising in 1956 have played out 
if they had fax machines and live satellite broadcasts 
instead of short-wave radio? What could Plakanov, 
Lenin, Trotsky, and Luxemburg have done with Bill’s 
Mac and a Xerox machine in the back of a Volkswagen 
Microbus? Would Jesus have appealed to sinners on C- 
Span or Community Access? It’s too easy to get carried 
away with the wonderful new things we have 
and the wonderful new things they can do. In 
our excitement, we forget to look for the con- 
sequences, and wonder if we might be better 
off without them. 

Wendell Berry understands. Shiny new 
technologies inspirereckless bravado, because 
technology’s users often forget that the tech- 
nology itself does nothing. Both a schooner 
and a cabin cruiser demand seamanship if the 
journeyman wants to survive the oceans. Nei- 
ther a team of plow horses nor a diesel John 
Deere tractor can yield a harvest if the farmer 
is ignorant of the land and the seasons. Simply put, the 
tools alone can’t make the laborer an artisan. 

We try to keep this in mind. We try to remember that 
we are the magazine, not the computers that enable us to 
make our imaginations real. Wendell, for what it’s worth, 
the computers here don’t do the writing, the layout, or the 
work. We do, Computers, the hardware and the software, 
make Deep Water possible, but we make it, and we take 
responsibility for our ideas and creations. 

The spring of the keys beneath the fingertips, the 
slapping of the heads against the platen, and the ring and 
shuddering recoil as the typewriter draws for a new line 
are all lost on the smooth finish of our shiny new technol- 
ogy. Still, my archetype of the writer, the American 
writer, will always include amanual typewriter, a bottle of 
scotch, and nightfall. That archetype, for better or worse, 
will always read beyond the words and the lines, no matter 
how they were written. © 


SUBSCRIPTIONS!!! 
$10 for four issues, 
delivered to your mailbox 
(equalling $2.50 apiece) 
check or (your own risk) cash 
we are: DEEP WATER, 
P.O. Box 211, Danville, Pa. 17821 
thank you for the patronage 
and the beer money 


